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* 
The brief 
method of 


psychotherapy 


e WAYS 

TO PSYCHIC 
HEALTH 
* 


By Alphonse Maeder, M.D. 


@ There has been very little dis- 
cussion in recent times of psychi- 
atric cases which require only two 
to ten consultations. Dr. Maeder—a 
pioneer in the brief method of psy- 
chiatric help—has written a book 
which will serve to fill the gap. The 
case histories presented here are 
all successful examples of short 
treatment. In terms readily under- 
standabie to those without technical 
trafhing, the author explains what 
happens during the 
often anxious, hours of dialogue 
between physician and patient. Dr. 
Maeder believes that man’s spirit- 
ual and mental well-being should 
be firmly anchored in religion. He 
portrays the interaction of medical 
psychotherapy and pastoral guid- 


fascinating, 


ance—with many concrete examples 
of a successful alliance between 
the two. 


At your bookstore, $3.50 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
+. 





Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 











OUR THIRD ANNIVERSARY 
To the Editor: 


Congratulations on your third year of 
publishing Pastorat Psycuotocy. I look 
forward each month to the coming of this 
most timely and helpful magazine. Always 
I am refreshed and helped from the thought- 
ful and well written articles. 

I am grateful for the advances which are 
making PastoraL PsycHo.ocy the best in 
its field. I look forward in the years to come 
to reading this magazine more and more. 


V. ALLEN GAINES 
University of Richmond 
Richmond, Virginia 


This letter is representative of a great 
many received from our readers on our third 
anniversary. It grieves us that space does 
not permit us to print all of them. On be- 
half of the Editors, as well as the Editorial 
Advisory Board, we want to express hou 
deeply moved we are by this expression of 
confidence on the part of our readers. It is 
this kind of encouragement on the value of 
our journal that makes us feel how worth 
while our venture is—Ed. 


A SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHER 
To the Editor: 


I have been a social science teacher now 
for twenty-four years. I wish I had known 
of your fine Pastorat PsycCHOLoGy sooner 
My avocation is church work and _ since 
1940, I have been “temporarly assigned” to 
a wonderful rural Methodist Church to help 
out for two weeks—but my work there is 
now in its thirteenth year. 

PasTorAL PsyCHoLoGcy has done much for 
me personally and professionally. Invaluable 
help, ideas, and understanding for student 
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"So fascinating it was read at 
one sitting . . . This is a book 
which will be enjoyed, appre- 
ciated, remembered and used." 
—Dr. H. H. McConnell, 
National Council Outlook 





HOWARD 
WHITMAN S 


A Reporter 
in Search of God 


What do people all over 
America really believe about 
God and the afterlife? Here 
is a veteran journalist’s ac- 
count of his trip to the small 
towns, large cities, factories, 
farms, big crossroads and ob- 
scure corners of our land— 
always seeking the answer to 
this enigmatic question. This 
is his honest, hopeful report 
after talking about God to 
Americans of all groups— 
Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews; scientists, housewives, 
laborers, intellectuals. It is an 
important book for all pastors 
and religious counselors to 
read for their own enlighten- 
-ment and to help their con- 
gregations. 


$3.50 at all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY 








counseling I owe to the magazine, and no 
small amount of sermon material, too, 
Blending teaching and preaching techniques 
has given me an opportunity of service and 


effectiveness in both that brings joy and 
satisfaction and professional alertness not 
otherwise obtainable. 
Keep PAstoraL PsycuHoocy rolling as it 
is, and thanks for the special issues 
ADELE CHITI 
Springfield, Illinois 


A MILESTONE 
lo the Editor: 


Thank you for the membership card in 
the Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
active participation in the privileges 
publication of Pastorat PsycnHotocy has, 
in my opinion, marked a milestone of prog- 
ress in the direction of help to clergymen 
of all groups. 

In recent years I have been interested 
and active in work with the Michigan So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene. It is always with 
pride that I can refer fellow ministers to 
such aids in this field as your magazine 
offers. You have a high calibre of leader- 
ship, excellent articles, and fine reviews of 
werks in the whole field so vital in religious 
and Christian work today. 

During my time as a Chaplain in the 
Army during World War II and opportuni- 
ties’ experienced in working side-by-side 
with our Infantry Division Psychiatrist (a 
man with several wears of psychiatric prac 
tice before service), the full force of the im- 
portance of this additional help came to me 
Too many ministers stay away and thereby 
deny their ministry greater effectiveness 

Thank you again and count on me for 
any help I might be able to render. At our 
ministers’ meeting, I will speak again of 
this publication to those whose interest may 
be awakened. 





Rev. Liroyp G. BraAsuRE 
First Presbyterian Church 
Petoskey, Michigan 


PAUL TILLICH 
To the Editor: 

I am very glad that a magazine such as 
yours appeared, and I am sure it is meeting 
a great need. 

PAUL TILLICH 

Professor of Philosophical 
Theology 

Union Theological Seminary 
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The This is the first systematic exposition of human aberrational behavior. In this 


volume over fifty eminent psychologists and psychiatrists discuss all types of aber- 


has, rations, with particular emphasis on their psychodynamics. The material is arranged 
og- in alphabetical sequence for easy reference. 
nen 
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FRITZ KUNKEL 


ur 


RITZ KUNKEL, M. D., whose book What Do You Advise?* is the cur- 
rent Dividend of the Pastoral Psychology Book Club, was born in Germany 
in 1889 in a family many of whose members and ancestors were ministers. He 
received his M. D. from the University of Berlin, and continued his training 
with Alfred Adler, the great Viennese psychiatrist, as well as with some dis- 
ciples of Carl Jung. For a while he was president of the German branch of the 
International Society of Individual Psychology. Subsequently he founded a new 
movement of “We-Psychology,’ which has had quite an influence both in 
Europe and in the United States. 

He came to the United States in 1939. For two years he held a lectureship 
at the Pacific School of Religion, and for eight years served as consulting 
psychologist on the staff of the First Congregational Church in Los Angeles. 
His major interest, based upon his conviction that only the religiously oriented 
counselor can be of real help to his people, has been the integration of psychol- 
ogy and religion, and the development of training facilities for counselors and 
psychotherapists in a religious orientation. 

Recently he founded the Foundation for the Advancement of Religious 
Psychology in Los Angeles, devoted to this purpose. In describing his work at 
the Foundation, Dr. Kunkel says: “Our work is based on the experience that 
human suffering can be transformed into growth and creative development. 
The crisis and difficulties of our life then become steps on our way to maturity. 
But the transformation of suffering into growth and the positive acceptance of 
the innumerable difficulties of everyday life require expert help . . . The helper 
has to be a religious personality trained in psychology.’ 

In addition to What Do You Advise? Dr. Kunkel is the author of a number 
of other books, /n Search of Maturity, Let’s Be Normal, God Helps These, 
Conquer Yourself, Character, Growth and Education, What It Means to 
Grow Up, How Character Develops. 

“Crisis,” an original contribution by Dr. Kunkel analyzing the counseling 
process in crisis situations will appear in an early issue. 


A. 























* Reviewed by Dr. Roy 





3urkhart in our March, 1953, issue. 
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Editorial 


Polycrates and Easter 


MONG the difficult and 
often baffling aspects of our min- 
istry is the attempt to serve and help 
the persons who have no capacity for 
joy. This may manifest itself in 
obvious forms, such as open self-pity. 
But it is usually more subtle. John 
Sutherland Bonnell points out, for 
example, that people may complain 
about unanswered prayer when they 
have simply not been able to observe 
and accept the answer received. Still 
other persons can not stand a promo- 
tion or a genuine achievement, or can 
not really believe they are loved by 
another. Even when the conditions for 
joy are present, they are inhibited 
from feeling and experiencing it. 
We know that, somewhere along 
the line of life, such persons have been 
deeply hurt. They have had actual 
experiences in which joy was penalized. 
Metaphorically speaking, their experi- 
ence taught them that any Easter is 
always followed by a Black Friday. 
Since the joy seemed, therefore, to be 
hollow—any Easter the harbinger of 
a Black Friday—away with joy entire- 


most 


ly. The Christian chronology is re- 
versed. Since any seeming-Easter is 
but a sign of a Friday (Black or Good 
appearing to be the same) to come, 
avoid joy and triumph like a plague. 

To an important form of this joy- 
avoidance J. C. Flugel, the British 
psychoanalyst, has given the name 
“Polycrates complex.” King Polycrates 
of Samos, in the story told by Herodo- 
tus centuries ago, had a long streak of 
good fortune. Everything went well 
for him. This good condition, felt his 
friends and allies, tempted the gods. 
They felt, says Flugel, a little like 
the person who notices a long spell of 
excellent weather, and says, “We shall 
have to pay for this.” Polycrates list- 
ened to his counselors (who seem to 
have been directive in their methods), 
seized a ring of great value and rushed 
to the sea where he cast in the ring. 
His hope was that the gods, seeing his 
intent to sacrifice, would be appeased 
and would thereby be dissuaded from 
bringing retribution on him ,for his 
long period of good fortune. But this 
hope was in vain. The ring was swal- 
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lowed by a fish, the fish was caught, 
and both fish and ring shortly turned 
up on the king’s plate. Knowing that 
the gods had refused Polycrates’ sac- 
rifice, his friends and allies thereupon 
deserted him, leaving him alone to 
the fate which now doomed him. 

The “Polycrates complex,” Flugel 
implies, is that attitude toward life in 
which we are ever poised on the shore 
of the sea with ring in hand ready to 
throw. The colors of the sunset or 
sunrise may be beautiful, but we can 
not notice them. The ocean may send 
lovely shells to our feet, but we can not 
see them. The sea could betoken to us 
at one time strength, at another peace, 
at yet another depth; yet we sense only 
the power of anger. The best we can 
hope for is that our sacrifice may avert 
catastrophe, that by doing without 
Easter we may be spared Good Friday. 

How very different is the Christian 
story. The joy and triumph of Easter 
are genuine, not illusory. To be sure, 
they are integrally connected with 
Good Friday. But the suffering and 
pain of Good Friday have been re- 
demptive. And Easter, with its true 
joy, reveals the real nature of Good 
Friday. If we can not experience 
Easter, then the meaning of Good 
Friday also is blotted out from us. We 
receive the joy as unearned gift of 
God’s grace and Christ’s work. It 
is “joy unspeakable,” that is, unlike 
some plateau in which the absence 
of problems avoids despair but brings 
no joy (like Polycrates’ period of 
long good fortune, which was prob- 
ably joyless). There is a new dimen- 
sion and a new perspective. Good 
Friday is behind. 

Apparently against logic, Christians 
have insisted that there is something 
final about all this. We know quite well 
that each man must struggle, that he 
will suffer, and that, joy or no joy, he 


will eventually die. Yet we assert the 
finality of Christ. This is because we 
are in some sense (we have differences 
of conviction about just what this sense 
is) “partakers’” with Christ, the tri- 
umph and joy are of grace and not 
earned—and the whole meaning of the 
struggle and suffering of the human 
pilgrimage is seen and felt under the 
aspect of a joyful eternity. Because 
we share in the real joy and triumph 
of Easter, our Fridays may be Good 
rather than Black. 

We all have within us at least a 
touch of Polycrates. At the very mo- 
ment of the Easter triumph, we may 
find ourselves thinking only of the ring 
which should be thrown into the sea. 
sut Easter itself is saying, “Rejoice, 
brother, drop that ring! We know you 
don’t deserve it. Neither do we. But 
rejoice. Christ is risen.” 

Most of us become distressed at 
Easter time, understandably enough, 
at those multitudes who have avoided 
the church altogether during the year 
past, and at those others who treat 
the occasion only as a sartorial Mardi 
Gras. But may it not be—finite and 
sinful beings that we are—that some 
penetration of the joy and triumph 
of Easter must come before the Black 
Fridays of life can be seen as Good 
Fridays? Psychologically speaking, 
must there not be some vision of the 
“unspeakable joy” before there can 
be a serious confrontation with life 
itself? Must not one chain begin to 
fall before one can recognize he is 
bound? Must not Polycrates feel a 
new and genuine joy before the ring, 
forgotten, can be dropped? 

Polycrates and Easter are at oppos- 
ite poles. But the Polycrates in us and 
our people can be conquered only by 
Christ. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 
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Tensions in Family Life 


The Family Bears the Brunt of the Demands and 


Pressures of Our Changing World 


BY WILLIAM C. MENNINGER, M. D. 


The Menninger Foundation 


Topeka, Kansas 





something is really going to be 
done about mental health, it will 
not be done by professional psy- 
chiatrists, but by citizens across the 
board—the parents, teachers, the 
clergy, and the leaders in other pro- 
fessions and in industry. Many such 
citizens are interested in trying to find 
out something more about mental 
health and what they can do about it. 

The subject, “Tensions in Family 
Life,” is a broad. one, including many 
aspects of family life, because we live 
in a strange epoch when none of us 
can be unaware, if we are feeling, 
thinking people, of the suspicion, ten- 
sion, unrest and fear that permeate the 
daily lives of ourselves and our -fam- 
ilies. The family is under an increas- 


This article is an adaptation from an‘ ad- 
dress by Dr. Menninger to the Southeastern 
Pennsylvania Association for Mental Health. 
We publish the article at this time in com- 
memoration of the forthcoming observance 
of National Family Week, May 3-10, and 
Mental Health Week, May 3-9: . 


ing amount of pressure. It is the 
family that must mold all the demands 
within the community. It must mold to 
what everybody else says it must do 
about education and work and recrea- 
tion and religion. It is the family that 
has to do the giving and expanding 
and contracting. 

What do the changes that we can 
se€ statistically within the family mean? 
I do not know whether they mean 
better mental health or worse mental 
health. But whatever its significance, 
there is an increasing number and 
a very high ratio in America of broken 
homes. Whatever the significance, it 
is true that our families in general 
are growing smaller, particularly 
among those who have had good 
educational opportunities, so that we 
have 44 per cent of our families with 
no children under 19. We have 22 
per cent more with only one child. 
What does it mean when 66 per cent 
of our families are not reproducing 
themselves at all? 

One cannot help speculate as more 
and more of us move from the farm 
into the city, and not only into the 
city but into cliff dwellings, about 
what it means to: try to bring. up a 
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family under such conditions. What 
is the effect upon us all of the remark- 
able, delightful, interesting gadgets in 
our homes, most of which we could 
not do without, but haven’t the slight- 
est idea about how they work? 

We live at a speedy tempo. Even 
in everyday life most of us have many 
things to do that we can not begin 
to get done. With it, of course, comes 
the competitive element that affects 
family life. Not only the competition 
among siblings, but among adults. Not 
only the trying to keep up with the 
“Joneses,” and the feeling that “if you 
don’t have television you are on the 
blacklist,” but in many other ways do 
we compete with each other in an un- 
healthy fashion. 

I think the psychiatrist is but one 
of many people who can contribute to 
the solution or some of these problems 
of life. The psychiatrist makes inten- 
sive studies of individuals, people in 
trouble, people in distress, and tries to 
discover what the forces are in their 
personalities and in their living cir- 
cumstances that seem to contribute to 
the tensions that we feel. I am sure 
that he, himself, being a human being, 
feels these tensions too. He is aware 
of them in his own family. As a citizen, 
as well as a parent, he is aware of the 
many tensions that affect him in his 
own life. Of course, the background 
and training of the psychiatrist, whose 
job it is to try to understand the de- 
velopment and the function of person- 
alities, ought to be able, on this basis, 
to contribute some ideas about the 
tensions that affect family life as we 
know it. 

In general, from the technical point 
of view, we think of two kinds of ten- 
sions. There are those tensions that 
we think of as internal, that arise with- 
in us, that are specific with each indi- 
vidual and not necessarily shared by 


April 


all. They are related to psychological 
conflicts that develop in our own be- 
havior, in our feeling tones, and in our 
own relations with people outside, but 
they start within us. If they become 
acute enough they are accompanied by 
anxiety, a kind of strange feeling that 
always makes us restless, uncertain, 
and not just sure what we should 
do, and which sometimes makes us 
quite tense. 


4) pemewecryg we attempt to solve our 
internal tensions by some kind 
of psychological device that in our 
jargon we call “the mental mech- 
anism.” Sometimes we do it by ration- 
alization, trying to explain to our- 
selves, in a rational way, something 
that is quite irrational. Sometimes we 
do it by blaming somebody else for 
the mistake, saying that the difficulty 
or the problem at hand is not of 
our doing at all, but is entirely some- 
one else’s fault. If this goes far 
enough, we become suspicious. We use 
plenty of these devices and perhaps 
the commonest one that many of us 
use to solve tensions to some degree, 
which is no solution at all, is to de- 
velop some kind of symptom, some 
physical symptom in which our emo- 
tion is reflected in one of our 
organs or through one of our organs. 
For example, if I have a particularly 
difficult day which I don’t handle very 
well, I may have a headache that eve- 
ning. Or if there is somebody with 
whom I don’t get along, and I have 
struggled a long time to do so without 
reaching any solution, I may get some 
stomach disorder, or break out in a 
skin rash, or I may become concerned 
about my heart, or many other things 
that any of us can do under tension, 
in which the symptom itself is an ex- 
pression of emotional tension. 


Quite apart from these internal ten- 
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sions, we recognize that there are many 
external tensions, or tensions which are 
related to the external situation in 
which we live. These tensions, in con- 
trast to the internal tensions, are 
shared by many of us, in varying 
degrees. They are always related to 
direct environmental threats of one 
type or another. Instead of being ex- 
pressed in anxiety, they are expressed 
more literally in apprehension, fear, 
and uncertainty as to what the sit- 
uation is, and what we can do about it. 

Often, our reaction to these ten- 
sions is either to take flight from them 
or to tear right in and fight them. 
Once in a while we learn how to make 
compromises. Very often, however, we 
go to sleep, or we go on vacation, and 
escape it that way. Or we may use our 
fists and try to tear it apart. Actually, 
most of the time most of us suffer 
continuously from internal and ex- 
ternal tensions simultaneously. 

We know that most internal ten- 
sions are related to the patterns of 
living that we developed in our infancy 
and in our childhood. They represent 
our experience of the way we tried to 
solve our first problems. And some 
of us go through life trying to solve 
problems in the same kind of pattern 
that we developed as children. So 
some of us are too aggressive and we 
annoy all our friends by being too 
aggressive. And some of us are too shy 
and we want to be kind of helped along. 
And some of us are always resentful 
of authority. All of these patterns 
which we developed are, in some de- 
gree, related to various kinds of ten- 
sions which we feel and then act out 
in our relations to other people. 

If we look around us we see plenty 
of tensions that all of us face—the 
national and the critical international 
situation that make so many of us 
uncertain. We don’t know just where 


we are going to be or how much 
chance of survival we have. We think 
in terms of family and what the war 
threat does to me and mine. Most of us 
feel we ought to be thinking of how 
we are going to relieve those tensions 
if the situation really becomes acute 
and critical. We have sons in the 
service and wonder whether they are 
getting along all right in Korea, and 
whether those peace talks are to 
break up altogether or whether they 
are going to make good. Some 
of us feel external situations of this 
type very acutely and they create 
tensions in our lives. Certainly no one 
can be unaware of what it is doing to 
our pocketbooks. How then can we 
plan for next year? Can we take a vac- 
ation? Can we paint the house? What 
are we going to be able to do, because 
we are so uncertain, even of whether 
we'll have the finances to do it? 

Let us be realistic and look at some 
of these tensions. The social tensions 
that surround us have again established 
another all-time record in America. 
This time it happens to be in crime, 
with 1,750,000 crimes during the past 
year, which is an all-time high for us. 
It is costing us somewhere between 
eight and twelve billion dollars a year 
to take care of it, or to try to take 
care of it. And delinquency currently 
involves in the neighborhood of 
275,000 of our children who are sent 
to probate courts. Many, many more 
need help that do not get to the courts. 
Some of those that do get to the court 
do not get the right kind of help, and 
they reflect your and my world, and 
our adjustment and theirs. 


HEN there is the crime of pre- 
judice and discrimination in which 
so many of us do so many unkind 
things to people—looking down our 
noses as if the Almighty made us 
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a little better. We think of all this 
in terms of mental health. We cer- 
tainly can not be unaware of the self- 
ishness and the “what’s in it for me” 
attitude that prevails so widely. All 
of these are kinds of tensions that we 
all feel, and we have to deal with 
them one way or another. 

When the patient comes to the 
psychiatrist and tells him stories that 
involve all these things it is the psy- 
chiatrist’s job, of course, to try to 
evaluate what the total problem 1s, 
how much of it is internal, how much 
of it is due to personality problems, how 
much of it is quite realistic and ade- 
quately evaluated in terms of the ex- 
ternal situation. Every psychiatrist 
approaches this problem, I think, 
about the same way. He thinks first 
of how he could modify the environ- 


ment, and second of what he could 
do to help that individual handle 
himself better. As a clinical prac- 


titioner in the field of medicine, I 
would like to consider some of these 


tensions and what I would recom- 
mend and suggest that some of us 


might do in our own lives to modify 
them. 

I would like to think first of what 
to suggest in terms of the family and 
the individual trying to modify the 
environment. How could we change 
it? The first job, if we 
to study and do something about any 
problem, is to be well-acquainted 
with it. I think most of us are glib 
without many 
have the answers know 
the questions. But [ am quite sure 
that the general principle holds that 
to study and aereate the problem and 
to examine it and to talk to each 
other about it is an extremely worth- 
while approach. 


are going 


facts. Sometimes we 


before we 


The second plan of action that I 
would want to recommend to each of 





us is in our job as a citizen. It is 
an amazing fact that we are always so 
proud of our democracy and so few 
of us really participate in it. There 
is something wrong when we can not 
even get 50 per cent of the people t 
vote. We expect to relieve tensions 
and yet be on the receiving end of the 
line and let somebody else do it. The 
only advantage to that is that it stil] 
permits us all to gripe. We don’t take 
the responsibility that 
should to talk among ourselves and 
with our friends, to find out what 
the best plan of action is, whether it 
is about the local, the national, or the 
international situation. If my feelings 
are strong about an_ international 
situation but I don’t tell my congress- 
man, how is he going to know what 
I think? Now, of course, I 
sider myself insignificant and say my 
opinions aren’t worth anything. At 
the same time, if I do have opinions 
that I think are important, and when 
I have certain experience in the field 
of mental health, I think it is my 
responsibility to speak out about some- 
thing that I 


many of us 


can cCon- 


know damages mental 


health, about which [ have a_ valid 
opinion. 
A third area in which we should 


try to change the way we live is that 
of recreation and hobbies. I feel 
sorry for the man or the woman who 
doesn’t know how to play, who has 
some kind of prehistoric or ancient 
attitude that only children play, or 
one that our very early settlers had, 
that play was sin. I can only wish for 
the sake of mental health that every- 
one knew how to play or had a hobby 
which they took seriously. The fellow 
who prides himself that “for five 
years I haven’t taken a vacation,” is 
not only fooling himself in some kind 
of self-punitive but is being 
quite rude and unkind to his family. 


way, 
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Actually we know that it is essential 
for all of us to refuel now and then. 
Even if we stay at home, we should 
take time off to play at whatever it is 
we like to do most. It is an important 
thing that I would urge in periods of 
stress or periods of tension. 

We can tackle some problems of 
tensions by specific planning in certain 
areas, especially in families represented 
by the three and a half million boys 
and girls in the military service. This 
includes many of us and will probably 
include many more. To provide secur- 
ity for this fellow or that girl who is a 
long way from home requires planning, 
many times not only in terms of eco- 
nomics—life insurance and savings— 
but also what they are going to do 
afterward. Helping them plan for this 
social protection for the family is im- 
portant. 


T WOULD be wise for each of us 

to have a plan of action to fit our 
particular family situation in an emer- 
gency. What would you do in a real 
critical emergency? Recently, in our 
community, the electric plant blew up. 
No one could use their ironer, their 
heater, their stove, their lights or any- 
thing else. Confusion reigned. Suppose 
a bomb were dropped on us, and it hit a 
metropolitan area leaving it without 
water or heat? It is a responsibility 
that each of us must assume to plan 
to meet our own tensions in case of 
such an emergency. 

Finally, I would recommend strong- 
ly as a measure to relieve tension that 
every individual have a mission in life, 
a mission quite apart from his job, 
whether it is mother bringing up a 
family or father working at his busi- 
ness and earning a livelihood and mak- 
ing a home for that family. Every one 
of us needs to assume certain respon- 
sibilities for constructive activity in the 


un 


community. The tremendously worth- 
while things that each of us do to get 
the most out of life—church work, 
work in the Junior League, or in the 
30y Scouts—help to relieve personal 
tensions. A great many dedicated peo- 
ple, recognizing that mental hygiene 
is the hinterland of the whole medical 
field, are finding satisfaction in trying 
to change this situation. 

Now, I would like to consider not 
only changes in the environment, but 
changes within one’s self. Recognizing 
that one can not necessarily pull him- 
self up by his bootstraps, how can we 
look at ourselves to relieve tensions, 
how can we know ourselves better? 
With increased knowledge about per- 
sonality and personality structure and 
function, I am quite sure that we can 
help ourselves by gaining new insights, 
new insights from the way the family 
lives, from the way our friends live, 
from the way we see our children, and 
by reading, if we are interested enough 
to try it. 

One of the curses in the field of psy- 
chiatry is that we always have to 
protect our own integrity and “every- 
body else is queer but me and thee 
and sometimes thee is.’” As long as | 
can feel that I’m all right, then, some- 
how, I can prevent myself from look- 
ing at myself. I can always find criti- 
cisms of my friends, their weaknesses 
and eccentricities, but somehow I 
haven’t enough sense to indict myself. 

One way to know oneself better is by 
self-evaluation, and it is a very simple 
way if one can be honest about it. It 1s 
a practical way to relieve tensions, and 
to find solutions, and to handle hostil- 
ities. All of us have many hostilities 
which we express one way or another. 
Ideally, we can sublimate them, if we 
can turn them into socially approved 
outlets. But the fact remains that, as 
long as any of us lives, we are going to 
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get mad at times. That isn’t so serious, 
in fact, it’s rather healthy at times, de- 
pending on how one handles himself 
when he gets mad, what he does about 
it, and whether he is justified. The 
more subtle hostilities are the ones we 
don’t recognize, that we carry out 
against anything around us and par- 
ticularly against people. For instance, 
consider the many hostilities we ex- 
press in the family. The family is com- 
monly described as the place where 
we love most and treat our associates 
worst. 

There’s the way we treat our chil- 
dren too. So many times “the poor 
little brats” get all the abuse of the 
day. We bring it home to them, give 
it to them in unmitigated doses, and 
take out on them the feeling toward 
people whom we would have liked 
to poke in the nose and couldn't. We 
come home and find the floors littered, 
or things not put away, or the socks 
unmended. There are all kinds of sub- 
tle ways of expressing these hostilities, 
which we do to each other. 

Then there is the way one expresses 
his hostilities in his job. Here, of 
course, enters the relationship of the 
executives to the people below them, 
and the people below them, and so on. 
[ am sure that one of the most illumi- 
nating things that could ever happen 
in industry would occur if workers 
were given an anonymous chance to 
tell what they thought of their boss. It 
would take a very brave boss to ask 
for such a questionnaire. We are not 
aware, I think, of the way we treat 
each other in our daily life. We don’t 
think in terms of the degree of satis- 
faction that we are trying to produce 
for other people, the worthwhileness, 
the consideration of the motivations of 
those around us, and how we could 
help or how we do hinder in the way 


we manage our relationships with 


them. I’m sure that if we could really 
love our neighbors as ourselves we'd 
have Utopia—if we begin to love our 
neighbor one-tenth of 
what we invest in 





one. percent of 
ourselves. 

Again, the failure to love is so often 
replaced not with just the absence of 
love, but by the delicate little things 
and the very big things we do of an 
aggressive and frankly hostiie nature, 
Then, of course, there are our hostile 
attitudes toward society in general— 
race prejudice and discrimination is an 
example of these hostilities and of the 
way we try to protect ourselves. There 
are many, many others that are ex- 
pressed in the selfishness that we see 
so broadside, hostilities that are ex- 
pressed in giving of ourselves so little. 
So few people can give of themselves 
at all adequately. To try to evaluate 
what we do with our hostilities is one 
way of trying to see how we might 
change ourselves, express our tensions 
and release them in a more practical 
way. 


MOTIONAL maturity, like men- 

tal health, is one of those ideal 
states and can only be measured by 
our deviations from it. We don’t often 
get there entirely and totally and if 
we do, we have daily or hourly fluctu- 
ations from it. We do not always feel 
right about ourselves, we do not al- 
ways feel right about our friends and 
often we can’t take things that are 
dealt out to us without some kind of 
severe reaction to ourselves. Similar 
to the concept of emotional maturity is 
that of: how do we grow up? If we 
were grown up and mature individuals, 
how would we behave? Do we have 
any yardstick at all? In suggesting a 
few yardsticks, I’d rather put them in 
questions that one might ask himself 
—how close do I come to that, do I 
reach it some times, am I there most 
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of the time, or have I never approached 
it? 

The first question I would like to 
ask is, “Do you have the ability to deal 
constructively with reality at its 
worst 2” All of us get dealt some very 
poor cards in life in the various games 
that we play. We know very surely 
that there are going to be foxholes in 
the world, symbolic and real. Some 
of us have got to fit into those fox- 
holes. How gracefully can we take the 
cards that are dealt and play the game? 
Are we one of the individuals that has 
to run away from it, or to fight back 
against it, or duck it in some way or 
other? In general, do we show our 
immaturity by being unable to handle 
the situation somewhat constructively 
at least ? 

Secondly, I should like to ask, “Do 
you find more satisfaction in ‘giving 
than in receiving?” As infants, we 
came into this world on the receiving 
end of the line. A part of the job in 
life is to grow up and get on the other 
side of the line. Initially, we all depend- 
ed on (and we couldn't have existed if 
it hadn't been for) our loving parents 
who gave everything to us. As we 
grew up, we somehow or other were 
supposed to reverse that, to take some 
responsibility at first for ourselves, 
and then some responsibility in return- 
ing to our parents some manifestation 
of our capacity to love them. Finally, 
then we were supposed to develop a 
family of our own in which our great 
satisfaction came from helping develop 
that family. Then, I am sure that the 
psychologically mature person must 
carry this further, to his nation, and to 
the world. I don’t mean to indicate that 
we ever get over the satisfaction in re- 
ceiving; we do not. If our children 
didn’t love us, if our family didn’t love 
us, life would not be worthwhile. On 
the other hand, the mature person re- 


verses this role from that of the infant. 

Are you relatively free from tensions 
and anxieties? I have to put in this 
word “relatively,” because I have ad- 
mitted previously that tensions do hit 
us. We all feel them, but here [ think 
the differentiation is between an indi- 
vidual who becomes emotionally ill and 
one who stays reasonably emotionally 
well. All of us some times may have 
emotional difficulties which may in- 
capacitate us. I don’t believe that it 
means much to people to tell them how 
many are in mental hospitals. If there 
are 150,000,000 of us in America, there 
are 150,000,000 that have emotional 
illnesses at times. My question here 
has to deal with how deeply these ten- 
sions disturb us and affect our capacity 
to get along with people, or our capaci- 
ty to hold on to our jobs. 

Another question—*Are you able to 
accept frustrations for future gain?” 
Again, one of the major lessons that 
the child has to learn in life is how to 
do other than get what he wants when 
he wants it. There are an amazing 
number of adults who have never 
learned that lesson. They go through 
life demanding it in one way or 
another, because they haven't learned 
that one of the processes of becoming 
mature is that “I can’t have everything 
that I want. I can’t even have what 
I want some times, but many times | 
can plan. I can look ahead. I can accept 
frustration for the moment. On this 
fact, I believe I can plan towards fu- 
ture gain.” The child must learn this 
to grow up, of course. Some learn it 
very effectively, and some do not. To 
me, it has always seemed a very prac- 
tical yardstick, another criteria, to 
measure the degree of emotional ma- 
turity. 


TILL another criteria is the ability 
to learn to profit from experience. 
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One of the kinds of maladjustments 
that troubles psychiatrists most and 
one with which they have the greatest 
difficulty in trying to help people is 
that of the individuals who never seem 
to be able to learn from experience. 
They will make the same kind of mis- 
takes, they will make the same kind 
of wrong attachments and somehow 
they don’t grow up, never having 
profited from making a mistake. All 
of us make many mistakes. But one 
aspect of maturity, I think, depends 
upon progressing to the place where 
we don’t have to make quite so many 
mistakes. My criteria here is to learn 
by the past experience to make it less 
necessary to make the same mistake 
again. 

The final criteria I would like to 
submit is the capacity to love. Like 
learning to accept frustrations, like 
learning to test reality as we speak of 
it, learning the capacity to love is per- 
haps one of the most difficult and I 
suspect the most important lesson that 
the child has to learn. My own strong 
conviction is that the child doesn’t au- 
tomatically know how to love. He can 
only love if he is loved. If the little 
child’s parents are sufficiently under- 
standing to make him feel secure, and 
can give enough of themselves to him, 
in turn he begins to respond to them. 
It is only by this process that we can 
learn to love. From our clinical work 
in this field, we know there are lots 
of people who have never learned to 
love, who have never had the chance. 
It doesn’t mean, however, that because 
a child didn’t have a chance, he need go 
through life without ever learning how 
to love. 

When I say “learn how to love,” 
you may ask what I mean by love. 
That is a big question, but I think 
that, in general, we mean that it is an 
emotional relationship to other people, 


that has as its base a willingness to 
give. Certainly, it is the antithesis of 
hostility to the other person. I feel 
strongly that unless we teach our chil- 
dren how to love and we ourselves 
learn how to love, we never become a 
contributing social being. We remain 
a hermit, or in our technical jargon, a 
“schizophrenic.” We don’t get to the 
place where we have to give of our- 
selves and we have to live in a little 
world of phantasy that we build up. 
So, I think it is important that we be 
given a chance to learn to love, and 
that we grow up as mature individuals 
with a capacity to love. The greater 
that capacity, it seem to me, the greater 
can be our contribution, not only to 
the immediate situation in which we 
live, but to the community and the na- 
tion at large. It is the big people that 
have learned how to love and I am 
quite sure that their capacity for giv- 
ing of themselves started very early. 
This is perhaps, from my point of view, 
the most important criteria of emo- 
tional maturity. 


Many problems confront us, prob- 
lems in our families, and _ personal 
problems. I can not come to any other 
conclusion than the fact that our men- 
tal health, our satisfaction in life, our 
feelings about ourselves, our feelings 
about those around us, are dependent 
on two things. It depends first on the 
success with which we learn to man- 
age our personal hostilities, those ag- 
gressive drives. This in turn, it seems 
to me, depends on the last point | 
have tried to make. Our mental health 
depends on our capacity to love. It 
comes from my own conviction in see- 
ing many patients. I know it is the 
only way to neutralize hate. And when 
hate surrounds us so broadly, it means 
that a lot of us must grow up for the 
hope of the world. 
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Mastering Atomic Fear 


The Bravest Man In the World Is Not the One Who 


Knows No Fear, but He Who Masters His Fear 


Through Unconquerable Faith in God 


BY JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 


Minister of Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church 





NE morning in a New York hos- 
pital a probationer entered the 
nursery carrying a tray load of bottles. 
She made a misstep, and suddenly the 
whole load crashed to the floor. In- 
stantly a score of babies began to cry 
bitterly. They were manifesting an in- 
nate fear, which is one of the two fears 
born with us, the fear of a loud noise. 
A New York minister, at approxi- 
mately the same time, was visiting a 
sick parishioner in another part of the 
hospital. This parishioner was ninety- 
three years of age. Looking at the min- 
ister with dread in his eyes, he said: 
“I find that I am daily growing weaker. 
The end can’t be far off now, but I 
am afraid to die.” 

These two incidents underline the 
fact that from the beginning of life to 
its close, fear is an implacable enemy 
of man. 

Now, fear in itself is not necessarily 
an evil thing. It may be helpful and 
constructive. It gives mobility to the 


body and alertness to the mind. It is a 
life-saver. Were it not for normal fear 
thousands of lives would be lost 
through carelessness. Who of us 
would be willing to trust himself to 
an airplane pilot who knew nothing at 
all of fear? Who would be willing to 
accept medicines compounded by a 
pharmacist completely lacking in a 
sense of responsibility? The fear of 
making an error keeps him alert and 
scrupulously careful in his work. In 
hundreds of ways fear is a constructive 
influence in human society. Neverthe- 
less, when a constructive fear has been 
exaggerated out of all proportions, it 
may become destructive. 

It is normal to have a dread of want 
and it may lead to industry and thrift, 
but when this fear is greatly over-ex- 
aggerated, it may transform a man into 
a miser, so that he starves to death in 
the midst of wealth. It is normal to 
fear a speeding motor car. When, how- 
ever, a teen-age boy visibly trembles 
while crossing the street, it is evident 
that we have the reverse of a normal 
fear. Common sense dictates that one 
should wash his hands with soap and 
water before eating. This is a sensible 
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against bacteria, but I 
talked with a woman, on one occasion, 
cracked, and the 
bleeding because a 


precaution 
whose hands 
skin broken and 
hundred times a day she washed them 
in strong disinfectant. A constructive 
fear had become an anxiety. 


were 


thinking about a 
special type of fear, which is widely 
prevalent in the United States and in 
other parts of the world—atomic fear. 
Let me say at once if anyone has no 


To-day we are 


fear whatsoever of atomic bombs, then 
he ‘s in need of psychiatric attention. 
\n awareness of the peril that is in- 
volved in this terrible 
normal and natural. It is evidence that 
we are employing our common sense. 


new weapon is 


But when this awareness becomes an 
obsession that is almost constantly in 
our minds, robbing us of happiness 
then it has become 
must be dealt 


and inner peace, 
an abnormal fear and 
with resolutely. 

Some people say to the fearful : “Oh, 
just forget it. Put it out of your mind,” 
but this may be the worst possible ad- 
vice. It may mean that you are driving 
it into the unconscious, where it will 
manifest itself in many disturbing ways. 
Medical scientists to-day are telling us 
that fears thrust out of the mind some- 
tumes go to the stomach, and a duodenal 
ulcer results, or the fear may go to the 
heart, producing disturbing symptoms. 

May I offer one or two suggestions? 
W henever 


a persistent tear ml your 


Che first is this there is 
life), carry 
it right out into the daylight and ex- 
amine it critically 
Don't try 


Put it 


ind courageously. 
to put it out ol 
into the 


your mind. 


very center Of your 


conscious mind. Examine it with your 
God-given intelligence, and you will 
rob it of its power to enslave and tor- 


ture you. There are, 


x= course, pro- 
foundly deep fears in the unconscious 


that may well require the services of a 


medical specialist, or when the ire 
due to real guilt because of oral 
transgression, the help of a illed 


pastor-c¢ unselor. 


ET US 
thing called atomic 
commencement of the 


examine this destructive 


lear \t the 


Korean Var 
wave of hysteria and unreasoning fear 
swept across this nation. One mani- 
festation of it was the rush to purchase 
farm lands and real estate remote from 
This 


begun to recede somewhat, but it wil 


great cities. hysteria ha OW 
rise again unless the thought climate 
that breeds it is cleansed. 

Of course, it is easy to see why this 
fear became so potent. \ 
persons from the ranks of the scientists, 
college professors, and militar 1eN, 
in a commendable effort to rouse the 
American people from their apathy, 
used uncommendable methods of 
spreading alarming atomic ears 
throughout the nation. The result has 
been that the American people have 
been more frightened than those of 
any other nation. They sometimes talk 
of fifty million people being killed in 


a night, of the extermination of all life 
on the planet, or of blowing up the 
whole world. It is frankly admitted 


now that these predictions 


many of 
were gross and unjustifiable exaggera- 
tions. 


The 


\merican people are indebted 


to Major De Seversky, one of our 
greatest authorities on airplane con- 
struction and a well-known inventor 


In his latest book, Major De Seversky 


has set forth clearly and realisticall) 
the problems and the dangers of the 
itomic bomb. Shortly after the explo- 


sion of the bombs on Hiroshima and 


Nagasaki, he was sent out by the 
\merican government to report to the 


authorities on the extent of the destrue- 
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he has given us, 
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are some of the facts that 
facts which will go a 
to offset the hysterical pro- 


n Here 


ohecies that have been so widely publi- 


ized. Major De Seversky says 
ousands of flimsy structures built 
f paper and wood were instantly de- 
stroyed by fire and blast. It was quite 
matter, however, with steel 
and concrete structures. All but one of 
the steel and concrete bridges in Hiro- 
shima survived the blast, he says, and 
vere used safely immediately there- 
after. The electric trolley service was 
fully restored within forty-eight hours 
the blast, and even the overhead 
vires were not destroyed. A cluster of 
oncrete buildings within one block of 
ground zero, that is, the point directly 
beneath the exploding bomb, was struc- 
turally intact. To prove his point, the 
major presents photographs of these 
intact buildings as they looked immedi- 
ately after the explosion. Most im- 
pressive of all, he tells us that he talked 
with survivors who had been in the 
ten-story press building in Hiroshima, 
which was located three blocks from 
ground zero. Most of the people in that 


another 


building survived, though they had no 
warning whatsoever of the blaze. 


Major De Seversky concludes that 
the effect of an atomic bomb blast will 
be much less serious in where 
there are many steel and concrete, stone 
and brick buildings. On such buildings, 


cities 


he asserts, block busters and other 
T.N.T. bombs will have much more 
effect. 

While it is true that the atomic 


bomb is the most powerful single wea 
pon ever devised by man, it is freely 
confessed by those 
that it is the utterl: 


world-destroying one that has som 


who are informed 


not devastating 
times been pictured 
Of course, it 1s important that civil 


defenses should be organized all across 
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sense dictates 


promptly 


our nation, and common 


that 


° 1 77 7 7 
this should be done 





thougn It 1S lacking in many great 
itie Where adequat helters ; 
cities. Vnere adequate sneit ers are 


provided and air raid warnings are un- 
derstood, there will be a great reduc- 
tion in the loss of life if an atomic war 
should engulf the God 
forbid. 


earth, which 

In any case, for all of us, whether in 
peace or war, the proper and 
place for us to remain is where duty 
calls us. It would indeed be a shameful 
blot on the civilian population of the 
United States if we were to permit 
ourselves to be dominated by fear be- 
cause of the possibility of danger, while 
in distant the world our 
soldier sons are battling for their lives 
to keep the menace of war far from 
our frontiers. 

Edith Wharton, in 4 Backward 
Glance, retells an ancient tale of the 


safest 


places of 


city of Damascus. One day, when the 
sultan was in his palace, a beautiful 


youth, who was his favorite, rushed 
into his presence crying in great agi- 
tation that he must flee at once to 


Baghdad, and imploring his majesty’s 
leave to borrow his swiftest horse. The 
sultan asked why he was in such haste 
to go to 3aghdad. 

“Because,” the youth answered, “‘as 
I passed through the garden of the 
palace just now, death was standing 
there, and when he saw me, he stretch- 
ed out his arms as if to threaten me. 
I must lose no time in escaping from 
him.” 

The youth was given leave to take 


When he 


down, in 


the sultan’s horse and flee 
gone, the 
dignantly, into the garden and found 


was sultan went 
death still there. “How dare you make 
threatening gestures at favorite?” 


he cried 


Illy 


Death, astonished, answered, “I as 


sure your majesty | did not threaten 
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him. I only threw up my arms in sur- 
prise at seeing him here, because I have 
an appointment with him tonight in 
Baghdad.” 


HEN our duty is at 
Damascus, it is utter folly to flee 
to Baghdad. That ancient tale has its 
counterpart in modern life. I am think- 
ing of a young man who made an 
agreement with his college comrades 
that they would all volunteer for mili- 
tary service. After a preliminary medi- 
cal examination, and just before sign- 
ing on, he lost heart. He gave several 
excuses for deferment, though he con- 
fessed to his friends that it was a case 
of pure funk. All his comrades went 
overseas and were engaged in heavy 
fighting. Some time later the youth 
who feared to enlist was driving along 
a quiet country road when his car skid- 
ded and overturned. He was instantly 
killed. All three of his comrades who 
served throughout the war came back 
unscathed. No, run away to 
Baghdad. The safest place in the world 
for any of us is where duty calls us. 
The Prophet, Isaiah, uttered chal- 
lenging and inspiring words when he 
said to his people. “Strengthen ye the 
weak hands 


post of 


don’t 


confirm the feeble 
knees. Say to them that are of a fearful 
heart, Be strong, fear not.” The man 
who has truly committed his life to 
God in complete surrender is garrison- 
ed against every fear. He can say with 
the Psalmist, “The Lord is on my side. 
I will not fear what man can do unto 
me,” and with St. Paul, “If God be 
for us, who can be against us?” 

Let it not be forgoten, that most of 
the fears that distress men and women 
today are actually not the fear of 
dangers that threaten us from outside, 
such as the danger of an atomic war, 


and 


but as some of the ablest psychiatrists 
have pointed out, fear of ourselves, fear 
that we have bred within our own 
hearts. This fear we project outwardly 
on our environment. 

If we did not have the fear of atomic 
bombs, we should invent other objects 
to which we would attach these fears, 
The sovereign remedy for fear is faith; 
faith in God, faith in His divine pur- 
pose for our lives. Strengthened by this 
faith, we are ready to face anything 
that life has to offer us. This is the 
secret of the mastery of fear. 

As always, Jesus is our surpreme 
example. In the hour when he stood on 
trial for his life, with the populace 
howling for his blood, he was the only 
person in that Judgment Hall who was 
completely unafraid. The people were 
afraid of their rulers; the 
soldiers were afraid of their superiors 
and the iron hand of Roman discipline; 
Pilate was afraid of the displeasure of 
the Emperor. Only Jesus was com- 


Roman 


pletely calm and _ self-possessed, for 
he could say, “I am not alone, for my 
Father is with me.” 

Mr. David E. Lillienthal, one of our 
authorities on the atomic 
bomb, says, “Our security rests not on 
material things, but on the spirit of the 
people. When we substitute for this 
faith in weapons, we become lost.” 


greatest 


In a world where force is rampant 
America must be armed, but her great- 
est strength will be a people brave, 
strong, resolute in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, facing life 
unafraid as we seek to make justice 
and freedom the heritage of all peoples. 
The bravest man in the world is not 
the one who knows no fear, but he who 
masters his fear through unconquerable 
faith in God. 
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Pastoral Psychology and Christian Ethics 


The Capacity for True Moral Action 


Depends Upon the Degree of 


Personal Integration 


BY SEWARD HILTNER 
Associate Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
Federated Theological Faculty, The 
University of Chicago 





HE GENERAL thesis here will 

be the same as in the two previous 
articles, that pastoral psychology con- 
tributes to our understanding of, in 
this instance, Christian ethics—and on 
the other side that study of our opera- 
tions as Christian ethical leaders deep- 
ens, corrects, or illuminates our pas- 
toral psychology. 

As we turn in this article from 
pastoral counseling and pastoral care 
to Christian ethics, a word of explana- 
tion is needed. With pastoral care and 
counseling, there is no question that 
we are dealing with operational con- 
cepts, with things that we do or carry 





This is the third article in the series by 
Seward Hiltner. The two earlier articles, 
“Pastoral Psychology and Pastoral Coun- 
seling,” and “Pastoral Psychology and Pas- 
toral Care,” appeared in our November and 
December, 1952, issues. The final article on 
“Pastoral Psychology and Constructive 
Theology” will appear in an early issue. 


out. The point we had to sustain with 
them was rather that they are more 
than things we do; they are also bodies 
of knowledge, although knowledge 
which is inevitably associated with 
our operations. 

When we turn to Christian ethics, 
it seems different. What is usually re- 
ferred to as Christian ethics, is the 
great body of knowledge and convic- 
tion built up over the centuries, more 
or less systematic. That is, it has be- 
come customary to think of Christian 
ethics as a content, whether it is relat- 
ed to operations or not. If so related, 
then it is usually considered to be 
“applied,” i.e., its content has been 
discovered somewhere else than 
through our operations and activities. 

This usual view of Christian ethics 
seems to me partially mistaken. To 
be sure, there would be no Christian 
ethics without the Christian tradition ; 
but neither would there be Christian 
pastoral care without the Christian 
tradition. But a conception of Christian 
ethics which considers its operations 
only in terms of application, and not in 
a polar two-way relationship between 
tradition and operation, seems to me 
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inadequate. I can only touch on this 
complex question here; but so much 
is necessary to understand what will 
follow. 

If pastoral psychology (or anything 
else, even another aspect of the Christ- 
ian tradition than the ethical) is to 
contribute to our understanding of 
Christian ethics, then Christian ethics 
must be so conceived initially that such 
a contribution is not ruled out of 
account in principle. And if Christian 
ethics is to correct, deepen, or illumin- 
ate our pastoral psychology, then it 
can not be so conceived initially as to 
make no contact with the content of 
pastoral psychology. Since not a little 
of the current writing on Christian 
ethics does both these things, my warn- 
ing seems justified even if it can not 
be adequately supported by extended 
argument here. 

I will first present a pastoral con- 
tact in which ethical principles are 
rather obviously involved. After some 
general analysis of this contact, I shall 
explore what it has to teach us in re- 
ference to several important current 
questions in Christian ethics. Pastoral 
psychology will of course be my prin- 
cipal instrument in making the case 
analysis. 

Charles 

Charles is a young man of twenty- 
five, of the middle-class type often 
described as “clean-cut.” About a year 
ago he moved to the middle-sized city 
in which Pastor Berg’s church is loca- 
ted. Charles is a minor business execu- 
tive who, so far as the pastor knows, 
is getting along well in his work. Soon 
after arriving in the city, Charles be- 
gan attending worship regularly in the 
church, and very became well 
known and liked throughout the con- 
gregation. What the pastor describes 
as his “pleasing appearance and man- 
ner and sincere attitude” soon brought 


soon 


t 


many requests for him to assume vari- 
ous responsibilities within the church 
and its organizations, but Charles was 
very hesitant about all of these and 
has accepted hardly any of them. In 
casual talks with him, Pastor Berg 
discovered that Charles had been act- 
ive in church back home all his life, 
had come from a very stable and 
generally conservative family of mid- 
dle-class status, and that the value of 
attending church regularly had_ been 
emphasized throughout his youth. In 
such casual chats, the pastor had noted, 
Charles made frequent references to 
his father and mother, and _ referred 
with approval to their ideals and prin- 
ciples of living. 

Following the Sunday morning ser- 
vice of worship, Charles approached 
the pastor, said there were some things 
he had been thinking about, and ask- 
ed if he might make an appointment to 
discuss them. When the date was kept, 
the following took place: 

Cuarces: I don’t really know how 
to tell you about this, but I’ve been 
thinking about it quite a bit, and felt 
that I ought to talk it over with some 
one. 

Pastor Berc: Well, Charles, if | 
can help in any way, I'll be glad to d 
it. 

Cuarces: It’s really kind of a long 
story. I suppose if I were home |! 
would talk to my father about it. It 
doesn’t amount to so much, I guess, 
but it’s kind of got me down. I thought 
if I talked it through with some one 
I might get things straightened ott 
a little better in my own mind. 

Pastor: It often does help to talk 
things through with some one else. 

Cuar.es: Well, a couple of month 
ago, I met a girl at a party given fot 
the office staff and their friends. 
didn’t take the girl to the party: / 
came She with another 


alone. was 
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fellow. I felt a strong attraction for 
her right from the start. 

Pastor: Tell me about her, Charles. 

CuHarLtes: We did a good deal of 
talking that night. I'm not much of a 
dancer, and she said she didn’t like to 
dance very much either. We spent 
most of the evening talking. I 
the guy that brought her did not like 
it so much. But she was really very 
interesting. We talked about all sorts 
of things. She told me that she had 
finished college and had taught school 
and now she had a good job as a sec- 
retary. Before she left with the guy 
who brought her, asked 
if I didn’t want to see her again. | 
guess she knew I did, but I told her 
so. She gave me her ‘phone number, 
and asked me to call her. 


oue 
guess 


she me 


Pastor: Did you call her? 

CuHar_Les: You bet I did. Although | 
often feel as if I would have been 
smarter to have let it drop right there. 

Pastor: I gather that things haven't 
gone so smoothly from that time on? 

Cuartes: No. Oh, they’ve gone 
smoothly all right. That’s the trouble. 
Or at least in a way they’ve gone 
smoothly. As far as she’s concerned, 
things are rosy right now. 

Pastor: Tell me, then, why you 
think it would have been smarter to 
have dropped the matter. 

CHARLES: Well, it’s the way I feel 
about it. Or rather, it’s the way I feel 
about the things she likes to do. I didn’t 
used to drink at all. We never did at 
home. Oh, Dad had a glass of beer 
once in a while on a hot summer even- 
ing, but when we were kids, we didn’t 
even know about that. Well, June 
doesn't seem to think that an evening 
is complete unless we stop for five or 
six drinks before going home. And she 
doesn’t let it stop at that. When I take 
her home, she always asks me to come 
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up to her apartment, even the first 
night I took her out. 

Pastor: You feel that you would 
rather have things go along on a more 


2 


gradual basis: 

CuarLes: That doesn’t give quite 
the right meaning. I want a girl I can 
respect and think highly of, not one 
who acts like anything’s all right any 
time. 

Pastor: Just what is your problem 
with June, then? 

Cuarves: Well, the thing is this. 
| don’t really believe I respect her, and 
doubt if she is the kind of person I 
could get along with over a long period 
of time. I came to this conclusion a 
week ago, and decided the thing to do 
was not to see her any more. The only 
trouble is, I miss her terribly..I think 
about her all the time. I’m afraid I’m 
not going to hold out very long. If I 
don’t call her, she will probably get in 
touch with me. She has tried to call me 
a couple of times already, but I was 
away from my desk. If she does get in 
touch with me, I know I'll be back in 
the same old grind. 

Pastor: On the one hand, then, you 
feel that she is not the kind of girl you 
should think seriously about; but, on 


the other hand, you miss her very 
much if you don’t see her? 
Cuarces: [| guess I feel upset 


whether I see her or not. Even when | 
was seeing her every night, I didn’t feel 
very good about it. 

Pastor: You mean there is some- 
thing about your relationship with 
June that disturbs you, whether you 
are seeing her regularly or not? 

CuHarces: (Nods head, looks a bit 
pussled ). 

Pastor: Tell me what it is. 

CHARLES: Well, I don’t know exact- 
ly. | guess she is really not the type of 
girl for me. I don’t think our moral 
principles coincide. | doubt if she could 
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ever get along with my family, for 
example. She doesn’t think going to 
church makes any difference. That’s 
one point on which we couldn’t get 
along. 

Pastor: You don’t think the kind 
of life she leads would be compatible 
with yours? 

CHARLES: No, I’m sure it wouldn't. 

Pastor: Why, then, do you think 
you feel so strong an attraction to- 
ward her? 

CuHarLes: That’s the funny part 
of it. Now that I’ve had the chance to 
think it through a little more, I really 
don’t have such a strong feeling for 
her. I suppose it amounts pretty much 
to the fact that I have done little dating 
since I got to the big city. I think I 
was probably thrown by the fact that 
she is a very attractive girl physically, 
and has always acted like she enjoyed 
herself so much when she has been 
with me. 

Pastor: But you never felt that 
things were quite right between you? 

Cuarces: No, I never did. In my 
rather lonesome state, her physical 
attractiveness and apparent happiness 
when we were together were enough 
to make me pretty eager to see her. I 
think I see now, though, that she 
doesn’t add up to the kind of girl I 
want. She doesn’t have the things that 
are necessary for a lasting relationship. 
We don’t think the same things are im- 
portant. Our homes and early training 
haven’t been the same. 

Pastor: I think I understand what 
you mean, Charles, and, from what 
you have told me, I agree with you. 
3ut don’t you think that social re- 
lationships of some sort are important ? 

CHARLES: That’s part of the reason 
I was so attracted to June. I was pretty 
lonely. I guess the thing for me to do is 
to begin to date a girl who has a back- 
ground similar to mine. 


Pastor: Yes, I think that would be 
an important step for you to take. But 
don’t think that the next girl, neces- 
sarily, will be the right one, even 
if her background is more similar to 
yours, Sometimes it takes quite a while 
for the right girl to come along. 


E MIGHT consider this contact 

simply from the point of view 
of pastoral counseling, in what degree 
the pastor gave Charles the help he 
needed at this time. If we did, there 
are some fairly obvious critical re- 
marks which would be made. For 
example, the pastor is preoccupied with 
content at the expense of the under- 
lying feelings Charles expresses. The 
pastor is openly coercive at points. The 
pastor wants action, is much less con- 
cerned with clarification. And there 
are others. As counseling, the pastor's 
work is not very effective. 

But the contact is also, and in many 
ways primarily, an attempted bit of 
moral education, or of ethical guid- 
ance. I propose to analyze it from this 
point of view; and then to see what 
light our ethical analysis may shed not 
only upon the pastoral counseling here 
but also on pastoral psychology in 
general. 


The Nature of Moral Problems 


What is the real moral or ethical 
problem in Charles’s life? In moving 
toward an answer, we may first ex- 
amine what Pastor Berg felt it to be. 
He wrote: “His problem arose at the 
point where he realized that essential 
disharmony existed between his ethical 
standards, acquired earlier primarily 
through the influence of home and 
church, and those which June had in 
her life.” This statement accords well 
with the inferences we may draw frotl 
the contact report itself concerning 
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the pastor’s view of the ethical prob- 
lem. We might spell it out a little more, 
as it seemed to appear in Pastor Berg’s 
mind. 


Here is a young man, Pastor Berg 
seemed to feel, who was blessed with 
a fine home background. Through his 
Christian parents, he acquired a loyalty 
and devotion both to the church and to 
Christian moral standards. He has al- 
ways lived a Christian moral life. But 
he is human, and is not above the lusts 
of the flesh. Accordingly, when he met 
a girl with a lot of sex appeal, whose 
moral standards were different from 
his own, he was swept off his feet by 
the strong attractiveness. But fortu- 
nately his ethical standards were too 
high to let him get deeply involved 
with such a girl. He finally saw that 
she would not do for him, and made a 
decision. Essentially, what he wanted 
me to do was help confirm his decision 
so it would stick. The moral problem is 
not, of course, that he has some interest 
in sex. That is thoroughly human and 
important. But he should have it for 
the kind of girl who sees life as he 
does, and has the same kind of stand- 
ards he has. Maybe he can make some 
moral growth through this experience, 
for he is likely to be swept off his 
feet a good less if he meets another 
girl like June. 


Our first question, is, then: is this the 
real moral problem? To which my 
reply is: No. Not only is the real moral 
problem different from what Pastor 
Berg believes it to be; but his con- 
ception of the moral problem is likely to 
lead away from a truly moral or ethical 
solution of the problem. In the sections 
which follow, we shall be moving to- 
ward what seems to me a better under- 
standing both of Charles’s real moral 
problem and the road toward its solu- 
tion. 
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Vitality and Personality 


In moving toward an understanding 
of the real moral problem, let us first 
imagine what would happen if the 
moral problem as Pastor Berg seemed 
to conceive it were answered on the 
terms he would’seem to consider desir- 
able. In that case, Charles would at 
once give up his association with June, 
would meet other girls socially whose 
standards were like his own, and would 
eventually marry one of them. But at 
the same time, there is a good deal of 
evidence to suggest that Charles, and 
eventually his wife also, would approach 
life in a pallid or anemic manner. They 
would attend church, but not assume 
responsibility in connection with its 
activities. They would be conventionally. 
good people, but not good for very 
much. From experience with many 
actual marriages of this kind, we can 
predict that they would get along fine 
in a routine kind of way so long as they 
continued to take everything for 
granted and still find that they agreed. 
Their genuine concern with anything 
beyond themselves might be slight and 
passive, such as attending church but 
never being disturbed by religion; 
nevertheless, they would be upstand- 
ing citizens not consciously unhappy. 


But let us suppose that the things 
each takes for granted are only 95% 
the same rather than 100%. Suppose 
that one has slightly different assump- 
tions about neatness than the other, or 
that one is shocked by certain aspects 
of sex which seem all right to the other. 
The dissenter may be shocked, but he 
or she will be silent. Because their 
union has rested upon unstated shared 
assumptions, they have no machinery, 
and indeed no attitudes, for dealing 
with unshared assumptions. In effect, 
this means that they get along only if 
they have the same degree, kind, and 
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content of repressions. At best, this 
makes life flat. At worst, it produces 
explosions which are a complete 
mystery to all the friends who con- 
sidered them the most devoted couple 
they knew. 

These comments are not, of course, 
a diatribe against the notion that it 
is rather a good idea to marry some one 
with whom one can share some as- 
sumptions. The real point is that it 
makes an immense difference what 
kind of assumptions one wishes to 
have shared. In the case of Charles 
and his hypothetical wife, these as- 
sumptions have one general character- 
istic—that the drives or the vitalities 
of life must be kept under pretty rigid 
control, in fact, that they be largely re- 
pressed. The girl of high standards is 
the girl who is not free and easy. She 
is not only the girl unattracted by 
alcohol and kisses, but the one who 
demonstrates little spontaneity about 
anything. She is deliberate, controlled, 
tegalistic, rigid, and repressed. 

Whatever her deficiencies, June is 
none of these things. Instead of being 
like a car whose engine purred so slow- 
ly and quietly that it can hardly be 
heard, June drives with the exhaust 
open all the time. She may be free 
and easy about alcohol and kisses, but 
she is apparently spontaneous about 
things in general. What she appeals to 
in Charles is not only his sex impluses, 
as he believes. It is much broader than 
that—the vitalities of his life as a 
whole, the inward creative urges, 
which do not want to see life as a flat 
and mediocre affair which crawls along 
with its foot always on the brake. 


Charles understands 
nothing of this. He believes that June 
attracts him sexually, and that’s all. 
While slightly disturbing, the convic- 
tion that he has lost his head a bit 


Consciously, 


April 


owing to June’s sex appeal is not 
basically threatening to Charles. This 
is something from the outside, some. 
thing external something for which he 
need feel no responsibility so long as 
he does not succumb to the temptation 
He need not feel ashamed for feeling 
sexually attracted to June. 

But if June appeals to him, as we 
have suggested, in a much more funda- 
mental and comprehensive way than 
sex in the narrow sense, the situation 
is different. If June is a kind of symbol 
crying out to him to release his powers, 
his creative energies, his inner poten- 
tialities, and his spontaneity—then the 
whole current balance of his life is 
under threat. June symbolizes to him 
a life whose tone is spontaneous ful- 
fillment rather than deliberating re- 
straint, creative expression rather than 
watchful control, carefree confidence 
in his own powers rather than_per- 
sistent suspicion of them. And this is 
not a mere matter of suggesting to him 
that he ought to be like this rather than 
as he is. The appeal indicates that 
there is something like this already 
present in him though unrecognized. 
Its nature is deeper, more pervasive, 
and more important than sex, although 
to be sure sex is included in it. 


F the nature of the appeal which 

June makes is as I have suggested, 
rather than what Charles and Pastor 
3erg believe it to be, then it becomes 
fairly clear that their conception ofthe 
moral problem and the moral answer 
must be replaced. If the moral pro- 
blem is merely bringing some refrac- 
tory sex impulses into line, then we 
would see Charles as a whole and 
integrated person who is moral in so 
far as he refuses to yield to an outside 
invasion which appeals to his lower 
nature. But if the situation is different. 
then the moral problem is whether in- 
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tegration can be achieved, whether 
Charles's creative energies can be as- 
similated into his total personality and 
used for deeper fulfillment instead of 
remaining in the psychic storage bin, 
whether the energy of his own inner 
potentialities can be harnassed to serve 
his personhood or instead be shoved 
back as too dangerous to play with, 
whether what we have rather vaguely 
called his “‘vitalities” can be recognized 
and assimilated into his picture of his 
life or instead be relinquished with a 
consequent loss in wholeness. 

To avoid any possible misunder- 
ttanding, it can be said plainly that 
the resolution of the moral problem, 
understood in this way, will not come 
through the pastor’s urging Charles 
to give vent to his impulses. In not a 
few people like Charles, who have 
lived similarly unintegrated lives based 
on repression, flatness, and conformity, 
there has come at some point a swing- 
ing of the pendulum toward the side of 
rebellion, compulsive expression of 
impulses, in such forms as_ sexual 
license. But such a course, far from 
being a solution to the problem, in 
some ways makes it worse. The basic 
pattern has not changed. One is as far 
as ever, and sometimes farther, from 
integrating his creative impulses with 
social responsibility. He has merely 
changed the form of his disintegration. 

The basic moral problem in Charles 
is integrity or its lack. If he merely 
sits on the lid, he is precisely like the 
man of one talent who hid it in the 
ground. If he merely takes off the lid 
explosively, he would be like the one- 
talent man who spent it immediately, 
carelessly, and to no one’s benefit. 
What is needed is cultivation of the 
talents, not sitting on them or throwing 
them away. But it is no answer to 
deny that they exist, that one has no 
responsibility for them because their 
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very existence is pushed out of aware- 
ness. 


Fulfillment and Control 


Let us suppose that Pastor Berg 
had had our view of the moral pro- 
blem in Charles rather than that which 
he had in fact. In that event, he would 
have been especially alert to anything 
Charles was expressing which indi- 
cated a yearning to come to terms with 
the creative energies of life. Anything 
of this kind (and there are several 
indications that Charles would have 
made some steps in this direction if 
properly understood) would have been 
picked up sensitively by the pastor in 
the conviction that the more squarely 
Charles faced the inner facts the more 
likely was the solution to be an in- 
tegrated and therefore ultimately 
moral one. On the face of it, Charles 
feels a bit guilty because he does not 
have his sex impulses under perfect 
control. This guilt is, however, merely 
symptomatic. It diverts attention from 
the real guilt Charles dimly senses, that 
his trying to approach life by hiding 
his talent is immoral. If counseling 
in such a case were successful, Charles 
would eventually dig through to con- 
front this real guilt, would then begin 
to assimilate symbolically those aspects 
of himself previously denied, and 
would be on the road to integrated 
selfhood and the capacity for truly 
moral action. 

There would be, we know from 
many other similar situations, a grad- 
ual and uneven movement away from 
the general tone of rigid control to- 
ward that of responsible fulfillment. 
Far from being prey to June or others 
like June, he would be able to distin- 
guish the Junes as persons from the 
Junes as symbols. Not only would his 
resulting behavior be more responsible 
in relation to himself, but in relation 
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to the Junes as well. Because not 
compelled to regard them as symbols, 
he could see them as persons and act 
accordingly, even if that action should 
be to have as little to do with them as 
possible. If he now sees no more of 
June, he will feel that he achieved a 
victory by control; but he will always 
have the haunting sense that there 
was something which eluded him in the 
experience. This will make him resolve 
more firmly than ever to clamp down, 
to yield to no temptations. But a tone 
towards life in which one concentrates 
on the temptations to which he plans 
not to yield can hardly be called one 
of fulfillment and creative endeavor. 
One may be good, but it is a goodness 
of conformity, of anemic control, and 
of permanently divided selfhood, with 
consequent loss in genuine social as 
well as personal responsibility. It is, 
now as always, the road to legalism. 


Character and Act 


As the situation actually is, Charles 
fears that he will break down and see 
June again. In effect, he seeks Pastor 
Berg’s reinforcement to his resolution 
not to see her. From the point of view 
which we have been developing, he 
will be morally dammed if he does 
and if he doesn’t see June—for in 
either event he will be failing to fol- 
low through on the growth in charac- 
ter which the June experience has 
potentially brought to his attention 
as necessary. His belief, and for the 
most part that of the pastor, is that 
the morality lies in the act. Our posi- 
tion is that the act is meaningless 
either way except as an expression of 
character. He feels that he will win a 
moral victory if he can prevent himself 
from seeing June. Our position is that 
he will yield to a moral defeat so long 
as he considers the problem to be only 
one of seeing or not seeing June, that 


April 


the nature of the act is less important 
than the character which does the act- 
ing. 

We may concede to Charles, and 
to Pastor Berg, that the consequences 
of one kind of act may be more im- 
mediately and painfully negative than 
of the other. If Charles should rush 
off and marry June, in panic over how 
bad he would feel if he had sex re- 
lations with her while unmarried, there 
would be plainer pain than if he suc- 
ceeds in his resolve not to see June 
again at the price of a few things like 
insomnia. The difficulty in this kind 
of common sense reasoning is that if 
tends to become exclusive, to deny 
that there is anything else to be con- 
sidered. It is not wrong, but it is far 
from being the whole story. It invites 
a moral legalism; and when this be- 
comes too repressive, invites a re- 
bellious antinomianism to break it up. 
The cycle may go on and on, centering 
around acts; while all the time the 
real moral problem, involving charac- 
ter, is never viewed at all. Morality is 
a function of character. If act is seen 
in the context of character, then it too 
can be considered morally, i. e., does 
this act lead toward genuine moral 
growth on the part of this person and 
others involved? But if isolated from 
character, and from the meaning of 
the act to the person, it can not, 
strictly speaking, be in the moral realm 
at all. 


Freedom and Responsibility 


The argument has already made it 
plain that Charles is unfree, under 
compulsion—that either seeing June 
or not seeing June will be done under 
a compulsion. His decision, whatever 
its content, will not represent the in- 
tegrated coherence of a total person- 
ality, but of one part winning a dub- 
ious victory over another part and 
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thus making more certain the con- 
tinued enmity among the parts. 

If Charles should be helped, how- 
ever, by the pastor or in other ways, 
to assimilate (symbolically) in him- 
self those forces whose existence and 
power he now denies, he would be- 
came capable of a decision in relation 
to June, other Junes, or many other 
things, which would represent much 
more of him as a total being than is 
now possible. Relatively speaking, he 
would be free whereas he is now com- 
pelled. This seems to require no fur- 
ther argumentation. 

The ethical question then becomes: 
would his growing freedom be at the 
expense of responsibility? In prin- 
ciple, I believe the answer to this is 
plain—that increasing freedom, if 
genuine, is automatically accompan- 
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ied by increasing responsibility, or 
capacity for responsibility. If Charles 
becomes more genuinely free to see 
and feel what June means to him, then 
he is more free to take her or leave her, 
as a total person, as she really is. It 
would seem not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that June is quite a girl; 
and so it is not impossible that Charles 
might become more deeply attracted 
to her even than before. But if this 
occurs in freedom, then it means that 
June is actually the kind of person, 
down underneath, who does _ not 
threaten Charles’s most basic positive 
standards about life. But if Charles 
continued and deepened the relation- 
ship on this basis, in freedom, it would 
also be in increasing responsibility. 
Similarly, if June were shallow, and 
had been principally a symbol to him, 
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Charles would make a free decision to 
break off, and this too would be re- 
sponsible. If Charles continued under 
compulsion—either seeing June or 
concentrating on not seeing her—he 
would by the same token continue ir- 
responsible. 

This is not to say that everything 
going under the names of freedom 
and responsibility would be in similar 
accord. If Charles began to engage 
in promiscuous sex relationships, with 
June or other girls, and this were re- 
ferred to as “freedom,” compared to 
previous “control,” it would hardly 
be what we mean by freedom. Or if 
Charles should become depressed fear- 
ing that he had hurt June irretrieva- 
bly by leading her on and then drop- 
ping her, it might be spoken of as his 
sense of “responsibility,” but it would 
hardly be what we have called respon- 
sibility. Properly understood freedom 
and responsibility do go hand in hand. 








Moral Principles and Casuistry 

We have certainly not explored all 
the ethical implications of Charles’s 
situation, and are far indeed from 
having presented a total point of view 
on Christian ethics. Indeed, we have 
been able to say little or nothing about 
the distinctive principles of Christian 
ethics, which certainly exist and are 
important. Our concern has been to 
suggest that pastoral psychology 
makes basic, and not merely peripher- 
al, contributions to our understanding 
of ethics including Christian ethics; 
and that an adequate understanding 
of ethics makes a contribution to our 
knowledge of pastoral psychology. 
Pastoral psychology is of course not 
the sole contributor to our under- 
standing of Christian ethics. 

Within these limits, however, I hope 
that I have demonstrated a vital and 
basic relationship. This type of dis- 
cussion, in which casuistry is used to 


Pru 


explore moral principle and moral 
principle is examined to aid casuistry, 
has been very little used in recent 
Christian ethics, to the impoverish- 
ment both of casuistry and of our 
understanding of moral principle. As 
the Anglican Kenneth Kirk has wisely 
pointed out, the misuse of casuistry 
a couple of hundred years ago resulted 
in the creation of a Christian ethics 
which contented itself too often with 
a statement of general moral principles. 
Kirk calls for a casuistry as well as a 
statement of principles, but he tends 
to suggest that the relationship should 
be one-way—from moral principle to 
cases or actual situations. My conten- 
tion would be that the relationship 
must be two-way—that an examination 
of actual situations informs and cor- 
rects our understanding of moral prin- 
ciples, just as our understanding of 
moral principle helps our understand- 
ing of actual situations. 

My conviction is that there can be 
no genuine ethics without a casuistry, 
a theory of dialectical relationship be- 
tween actual concrete situation and 
general principle. We have done much 
better with this in recent years on the 
ethics of larger social questions ; but we 
are only at the beginning of doing it in 
regard to ethics in a broader sense. 
For proof, we may ask how many pas- 
tors might have agreed with Pastor 
Berg’s conception of Charles's moral 
problem and its solution. The number, 
I suspect, is less than it would have 
been a few years ago; but it still seems 
likely to be alarmingly high. 

Thus far, the neo-orthodox trends 
in theology seem to have helped us 
very little at this point. They would 
tend to warn Charles against be- 
lieving, no matter how successful his 
basic transformation, that he must 
still confront the limitations ‘inherent 
in his human finitude—that he may 
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win a victory over sensuality but if 
he does not take heed he will fall 
with a greater sin, pride. This would 
all seem quite true, and relevant, 
provided Charles gets to the point 
where we have said we want him to 
be. But in that case, he has something 
to stand on, a new security which has 
emerged along with his new freedom 
and responsibility, which makes it 
possible for him to hear the good news 
of sin and heed it. He will be tempted 
to overlook it, minimize it, deny it; 
and here our pessimistic prophets are 
realists indeed, and correctly so. But 
what do we learn about how Charles 
may reach this point? So far as I can 
see, little or nothing. God’s judgment, 


to be sure, would be on a Charles 
gaining increasing psychic freedom 


just as it is on Charles now under 
compulsion. But there is quite a dif- 
ference between the two Charles’s. In 
the concern to expose the smugness 
of all moralistic striving, it is hardly 
helpful to speak as if there were no 
true moral difference between Charles- 
compelled and Charles-free. I believe 
the new and deeper insights of our 
theology can become deeper and more 
relevant if they take our point into 
account. 


Conclusion 

Approaching the relation of pas- 
toral psychology to Christian ethics 
through the study of a single pastoral 
contact, we have attempted to show 
how our knowledge of pastoral psy- 
chology, or lack of such knowledge, 
basically affects our understanding of 
the ethical problem in the actual situa- 
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tion. Conversely, we have attempted to 
indicate that our understanding of the 
true ethical problem, and therefore 
of what must be accomplished before 
it can be considered solved in any 
sense, enriches our understanding of 
pastoral psychology. If pastoral psy- 
chology were a morally neutral affair, 
it might be much less of a required 
subject than it actually is. 

We have seen that the capacity for 
truly moral action depends upon the 
degree of integration which a person 
has, and that the most obvious en- 
emies of moral action are compulsion, 
unfreedom, irresponsibility — all of 
which are tied up together. In the 
case we had on view, what stands 
against integrity of personality is un- 
assimilated creative energies. In an- 
other case, it might be something 
quite different in content which is ex- 
cluded from the recognized personality 
although actually present. The nature 
of the content is not the point. It is 
rather that any real aspect of one’s 
personality or experience which is 
not assimilated symbolically into one’s 
selfhood by so much destroys the base 
upon which truly moral conduct may 
build. Such conduct is as responsible as 
it is free, because it flows from the 
character of integrity. As Erich Fromm 
ably says, there are no virtuous or 
vicious acts apart from virtuous or 
vicious characters. 

Morals and ethics are, to be sure, 
even when of this kind, not enough. 
But if the parable of the talents has 
any meaning at all, they are not with- 
out some basic significance. 
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The Role of the Chaplain In the 
Rehabilitation of Military Prisoners 


The Church Has Failed to Make the Religious 


Experience of the Prisoner of Practical 


Influence on His Conduct 


BY FREDERICK W. BRINK 


Chaplain, United States Navy 


NYONE 
minutes behind the stone 
walls and bars of a jail or prison and 
has talked to the inmates has sensed 
in them a feeling bordering on claus- 
trophia. Equally sensible is the disas- 
trous effect that confinement can have 
upon the mind and attitudes of the 
prisoners. If those walls and bars com- 
prise a military prison, where many 
of the men confined can truthfully say 
that if they had not been a member 
of the armed forces they would never 
have been there, there is an added feel- 
ing of futility and frustration. The visi- 
tor comes away with the question: will 
this confinement have a permanently 
harmful effect on the man when he 
returns to his military post or to civil- 
ian life, or is something being done to 
effect a rehabilitation of the prisoners? 
The answer is definite 


who has spent even a 


few 


something is 
being done. That some military prison- 


ers can not be adequately rehabilitated 
is unfortunately true. But there is, in 
every military place of confinement, a 
positive effort toward individual re 
habilitation. 

Fortunately, relatively few men in 
the military service ever have to under- 
go such confinement. Only men con- 
victed by the most serious of the mili- 
tary courts, a General Court Martial, 
receive prison sentences. The lower 
military courts, considering offenses 
of less serious nature, may award up 
to a month’s confinement in 
brig or guard house, but only a Ger- 
eral Court Martial may award confine 
ment in a Disciplinary Barracks (the 
military name for a prison) or in 4 
Retraining Command. At the present 
time, there are approximately 80 
Navy, 270 Marine, 30 Coast Guard, 
4500 Army, and 950 Air Force men if 
such confinement. When World Wat 
II ended, with its personnel at the all 
time peak of approximately 3,000,000 
men, the Navy had only 11,000 serv- 
ing such sentences—less than three 
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tenths of one percent of the total Navy 
and Marine Corps personnel. 

Each of the armed services has a 
definite program looking toward the 
rehabilitation of their prisoners. It is 
a carefully thought out and administer- 
ed program designed to send as many 
men as possible back to duty to regain 
their right to a discharge under honor- 
able conditions, or where this is not 
feasible to prepare each man for con- 
structive living civilian, even 
though he has to be discharged with 
other than an honorable discharge at 
the end of his period of confinement. 
In that program of rehabilitation one 
of the key figures is the chaplain. His 
part in the rehabilitation of military 
prisoners is basically the same in all 
military disciplinary barracks or re- 
training commands. Variations. due to 
local and physical conditions could be 
noted, but for purposes of illustration 
the work of the chaplain at the former 
Navy Disciplinary Barracks in San 
Pedro, California, can described. 
This particular barracks, originally a 
Federal Prison, was for a time the 
Navy’s largest place of confinement 
but was inactivated in 1950 when the 
reduced number of Navy prisoners 
made it no longer necessary. 


as a 


be 


O properly understand the chap- 

lain’s part in a military prison’s 
rehabilitation program something must 
be said regarding the basic reasons be- 
hind the misconduct that resulted in 
the confinement of these military per- 
sonnel, and the chaplain’s various con- 
tacts with the prisoners. 

Some of the men confined have 
never, in their formative years, been 
given any true sense of responsibility 
toward others in society. Take for ex- 
ample a man confined for desertion. 
He was stationed aboard a ship with 
a crew of a thousand men, had not had 
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a leave for six months and felt he was 
entitled to a vacation. He looked at his 
job aboard ship and reasoned that 999 
men could run the ship as well as 1000. 
He stayed ashore, the ship sailed, and 
several months later he was picked up 
and found guilty of desertion. Men 
like this are really confined because 
they failed to recognize any larger al- 
legiance, any responsibility higher than 
their own desires. They didn’t stop to 
realize that as members of a society 
they were responsible to others within 
that society and that others had rights 
as well as themselves. 

Some have never been shown the 
need for nor learned a self-discipline 
that springs from inner compulsions 
rather than outer restrictions. Typical 
of this class is the man who is confined 
for illegally disposing of government 
property. He had been placed in charge 
of a warehouse and knew there were 
people who would be willing to pay 
him what seemed like large sums of 
money just to pass out some of the 
things over which he had custody. 
sack home he had observed that con- 
demnation came to a person only when 
caught and he thought he could get 
away with it. Back home also the pri- 
mary goal in life in his family had been 
the acquisition of money without -con- 
cern over the ethics of the actions by 
which the money was acquired. The 
question of whether it was right or 
wrong to dispose of government pro- 
perty did not really enter his thinking. 
His only thought was himself. His only 
interest was his own financial profit. 
The great Christian principles of 


honesty and brotherhood and service 
on which our society has been built 
were to him little more than words. 
With other men guilty of theft, sex 
offenses, assault, and the like, he no 
doubt knew the wording of the Ten 
Commandments. But he felt that if he 
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could get away with a violation of the 
law, it would be all right. Nothing 
within himself spoke to restrain his 
action. 

Sometimes the reason for the con- 
finement can be traced to the lack of 
a stable, constructive home environ- 
ment. The man who sat across the 
desk from the chaplain and explained 
his repeated absences without leave by 
saying he could not seem to adjust 
himself, and then said that he wanted 
to get home to care for his mother, ex- 
cited sympathy. But when he explained 
that his mother had just divorced her 
sixth husband, and that at the age of 
eighteen he could remember four 
fathers but not his own, his instability 
was explained. At one time, by actual 
count, 30% of the prisoners at the 
San Pedro Naval Disciplinary Bar- 
racks came from broken homes. 

Still others could have their difficul- 
ties traced to a failure on the part of 
the Church. Christian principles of 
living had never been made applicable 
to their conduct, if they had been heard 
at all. Four ministers’ sons were in 
confinement at San Pedro at one time. 
Large numbers professed regular 
church or Sunday School attendance 
before entering the service. But their 
religious experience had stopped with 
attendance. The religion they heard 
expounded was phrased in terms of 
doctrines and theological language 
which were never made applicable to 
the decisions of daily living. As a re- 
sult, the religious experience of these 
men remained a garment that had no 
practical influence on their conduct. 


HE chaplain has personal contact 
with the prisoners in a number of 
ways and times during their confine- 
ment. Within a few days of the arrival 
of each new military prisoner, the 
chaplain is one of a group of officers 


April 


who gives indoctrination lectures. His 
share in the lectures is largely to point 
out the availability of church services, 
of counseling opportunities, and of 
special instruction and to 
orient the prisoner on the prison rela- 
tionships with his family. That much 
he does in a general presentation t 
a group of prisoners. 


classes, 


He then personally interviews each 
incoming man. Each of the military 
prisons carries both a Catholic and a 
Protestant chaplain on its staff, and 
for these initial interviews the appro- 
priate chaplain is involved. In these 
initial interviews the chaplain endeav- 
ors to learn certain facts about the 
man that he feels have bearing on his 
own chaplain’s relation to him—such 
matters as the man’s religious back- 
ground and activity, his family en- 
vironment and marital status, his 
general attitudes toward his confine- 
ment and the military service itself, 
and anything else he feels he should 
know. A written summary of this in- 
terview and the pertinent facts dis- 
covered is made a part of the prisoner's 
official jacket and is used, together 
with other similar summaries from 
other officers, in determining the work 
assignments and custody classification 
of the prisoner. 

A prisoner is always permitted to 
see the chaplain for personal counsel- 
ing at his own request, and the chap- 
lain is permitted to call men in from 
work details for such counseling when 
he feels it is desirable. Hardly a man 
completes his sentence without con- 
sulting the chaplain on some problem. 
As prisoners the men are not free to 
do much for themselves, so they turn 
to the chaplain for his assistance— 
physical, spiritual, mental. And the 
chaplain’s counsel may make or break 
the man’s life. 

As a result of these many confer- 
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ences the chaplain writes hundreds of 
personal letters (in one year the author 
wrote 1937 personal letters for either 
his own or the commanding officer’s 
signature ). These letters go to parents, 
to wives, to employers, to friends, and 
all help to re-establish the prisoner’s 
roots in his community. 

Attendance at divine services in the 
military prison is completely voluntary 
but the services themselves are always 
an integral part of the prison program. 
The chaplain is also granted the priv- 
ilege of including religious instruction 
classes in the daily routine of the 
prisoners, a privilege which places 
such instruction on the level of im- 
portance granted to all the prescribed 
activities. Men desiring to attend 
classes in Bible study, religious instruc- 
tion, or communicants’ training, are 
permitted to do so during working 
hours. 

At least at the Naval Disciplinary 
Barracks the chaplain is a voting mem- 
ber of the Barracks Clemency Board. 
This Board sends periodic recommen- 
dations regarding every man in con- 
finement to the respective military de- 
partment, looking toward reduction in 
sentence, restoration to duty, or dis- 
charge from confinement, as the case 
might be. Prior to each of these clem- 
ency board meetings the chaplain again 
personally interviews the men who will 
be considered, and with his already 
present knoweldge of the man’s reli- 
gious and social heritage is able to have 
a considered voice in the man’s future. 

Some chaplains include in their pro- 
gram a pre-departure interview with 
each man as he is ready to return 
either to active duty or to civilian life. 


N performing his role in the re- 
habilitation of the military prisoner, 
the chaplain naturally has to operate 
within the framework of his functional 
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duties. But he brings to each contact 
a varied background of material. He 
remembers the possible general rea- 
sons behind the immediate misconduct 
that brought about the man’s confine- 
ment. He remembers all the facts that 
his introductory and subsequent con- 
tacts with the man have brought to 
light. He has available for his further 
information notes of interviews held 
with the man by other staff members. 
He has access to all the pertinent facts 
of the man’s military career and gen- 
eral family history. In particular, he 
has a more integrated knowledge of 
the man’s personal history than does 
even the man himself. Within this 
framework and with this knowledge, 
the chaplain makes a double approach 
to the rehabilitation of the prisoners. 
He works with them in groups and 
he works with them individually. 

The chaplain’s group contacts pro- 
ceed down two channels. One is the 
formal services of divine worship, 
where his approach is similar to that 
of any minister endeavoring to inter- 
pret the Christian faith in its relation 
to the lives of the worshippers. The 
other is the more informal and smaller 
religious study and instruction groups, 
where he has an opportunity not alone 
to teach but to engage in group ther- 
apy. 

In the formal services of worship the 
chaplain is careful to keep his preach- 
ing down to earth and practical. He 
plans his preaching ministry with sev- 
eral special thoughts in mind. One of 
course is the consciousness that many 
of the men attending grew up in nom- 
inally religious homes or environments, 
but nonetheless ended up in confine- 
ment because their religious experi- 
ences in childhood were purely theo- 
retical, not tied to life. He is con- 
scious also of the fact that those who 
attend his services are more apt to be 
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doing so because they are seeking 
something rather than from any force 
of habit or because of the impetus of 
friends or family. He is aware, too, 
that he does not have to remind his 
congregation of prisoners that they 
have made mistakes, moral and mili- 
tary. They are already only too con- 
scious of this. He reminds them in- 
stead that the great Christian truths 
of forgiveness by God as well as by 
man, of new life within giving rise to 
new life without, of the practicality 
and essentiality of a code of service to 
others instead of seeking for self, are 
all practical values and realities. He 
instills religious principles into the 
depiction of the responsibilities of 
social living. He uses the church serv- 
ice as a place to teach the principles 
of constructive home living and home 
establishment as a way of counterac- 
ting the ill effects of unwholesome 
home backgrounds and helping to pre- 
pare the men for the establishment of 
homes of their own. 

He links the formal worship services 
in the prison to church connections 
when the men are released. Baptism is 
administered to those 
always in the presence of a congre- 
gation so that both the man being bap- 
tized and the others in the congrega- 
tion may profit by a public declaration 
of redirection of life. Men in confine- 
ment are frequently received into the 
membership of churches in their home 
communities, in absentia, so that when 
released they already have a church 
home. The author received some fifty 
men into membership in churches of a 
dozen different denominations, thus 
helping them to feel that they did not 
stand alone in their desires to start 
again. 


who desire it, 


HE more intimate and smaller re- 
ligious instruction groups, which 
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the chaplain is permitted to conduct 
during working hours, serve a differ- 
ent purpose than the formal worship 
services. In usually 
limited to a dozen or fifteen men ata 
time, two things are taken as goals 
One is the imparting of information, 
The other is the group therapy ideal of 
letting individual men, by their con- 
tributions to discussion, show to other 
men what has happened and is hap 
pening in their own experience. Fora 
group of men in confinement, where 
every letter and every visitor is care- 
fully censored or scrutinized, to be able 
to sit down and freely express their 
fears and the erasure of thos« 
their problems and the solutions of 
them, their hopes and the means of 
fulfilling those comprises a 
group activity of a high order. The 
chaplain’s part is to guide and moder- 
ate, as much as to instruct. 
instruction of the group serves as a 
starting point. The free discussion and 
sharing of fears, problems and 
tions, is the constructive side 
sharing might begin with 
Christ’s teaching about divorce and end 
with a round-table discussion of what 
would be necessary to establish a home 
where divorce could not take place 
It might begin with a discussion of the 
Ten Commandments and end with an 
appreciation of the fact that the Chris- 
tian interpretation of law is the limita- 
tion of privilege for the good of the 
group. 


these groups, 


Tears, 


he pes, 


The formal 


solu- 
Such a 


a study of 


Just as in his Sunday worship serv 
ices where the chaplain is aware 
the problems facing the men and plans 
his preaching accordingly, so in the 
smaller group sessions the chaplain is 
aware of the background of individual 
men and attempts to guide the group 
discussion to the meeting of the needs 
of one man by the recounting of the 
experiences of others. 
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Naturally the group activities of the 
chaplain are limited. Attendances are 
voluntary. To make attendance com- 
pulsory would destroy much of the ef- 
fectiveness of a service or a discussion 
group. 

It is, therefore, in his individual 
counseling that the chaplain exercises 
his greatest influence on the rehabili- 
taiion of the military prisoner. As al- 
ready noted, few men complete their 
confinement without at some time 
seeking out the chaplain for advice, or 
without being called in by the chaplain 
because the chaplain had received a 
letter from the prisoner’s family, or 
for some other equally valid reason. 

The problems that are brought to 
the chaplain run the whole gamut of 
experience. The counseling of the 
chaplain often starts the prisoner on 
a new life experience. One prisoner 
does not feel that he can any longer 
maintain contact with his family be- 
cause he feels his misconduct has let 
his family down. The chaplain helps 
him to reestablish family connections, 
working both with the prisoner and 
the family. Out of the series of inter- 
views the prisoner catches a new un- 
derstanding of the meaning of family 
ties and loyalty and a new recognition 
of the responsibilities each member of 
the family has toward the others with- 
in it. 


Another prisoner finds that he is an 


unintentional bigamist. A wife he 
thought had procured a divorce had 


not actually done so, and by his re- 
marriage he finds he has violated civil 
as well as ethical statutes. The chaplain 
here serves as an intermediary with 
the former wife and with legal authori- 
ties, and before he is through has 
helped the man to be able to return to 
a home secure legally as well as emo- 


tionally, while at the same time point- 


ing him to an easing of conscience. 
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NOTHER learns that 

his family has disowned him be- 
cause of the circumstances back of his 
confinement. The chaplain is able to 
effect a re-establishment of the family 
relationship and the prisoner finds 
himself again a wanted member of 
societv, not an outcast left to fend for 
himself. 


prisoner 


Another has acknowledged wrongs 
he wishes to settle, wrongs which are 
destroying the very foundations of his 
mind. The chaplain guides the man to 
an understanding of his obligations 
and paves the way for both the phy- 
sical correction of the wrongs and the 
spiritual peace of the man himself. 

So the list could continue. One man’s 
wife feels that she cannot wait for him 
to complete his confinement, another 
has purely religious questions, another 
wants help in formulating future 
plans, another is convinced that he is 
wrongly confined. The chaplain will 
counsel with an average of ten or more 
men every day, each with his own 
particular problem. To all of them, by 
wise counsel, the chaplain brings an 
understanding of the possibilities of 
life, of the assurance of forgiveness, 
of the considerateness of friends, of 
the rehabilitation of the spirit. 

To his personal interviews and re- 
sulting contacts outside the prison, the 
chaplain adds certain other rehabilita- 
ting functions, often without the man 
being conscious of them. In his capacity 
as a member of the prison clemency 
board, the chaplain often functions as 
a “devil’s advocate,” arguing tor a 
man’s second chance when other mem- 
bers of the board do not feel he has 
the capacity to make good. Then as a 
man leaves his confinement the chaplain 
frequently makes referral of him to 
someone at his new location, his new 
commanding officer or chaplain, a 
church in his home community, some- 
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one who can assist him with employ- 
ment, or some other person who can be 
of help. All of these add up to just 
another place where the chaplain has 
an influence on the man’s rehabilita- 
tion. 

The program of a military disciplin- 
ary barracks is, of course, designed 
to effect the carrying out of a sentence. 
It is also designed, as far as possible, 
to correct the mistakes of the broken 
homes, the neglectful homes, the mis- 
guided and inefficient churches, the in- 
adequate or destructive social influ- 
ences to which the men were subjected 
before their military careers and con- 
finement. The chaplain’s role in this 
program is a vital one because he more 
than any other staff member is con- 
cerned with the man’s spiritual and 
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inner compulsions. He does what he 
can, recognizing that he often fails, 
and that in many cases a man will go 
back to the same en- 
vironment from which he came, but 
hoping that he has been able in some 
measure to direct the thinking, re-align 
the allegiances, alert the conscience, 
and encourage the spirit of the men 
confined. If there are 1000 men con- 
fined, he feels that he has 1000 oppor- 
tunities, for every man there has need 
of his assistance. 


unwholesome 


[Note: The opinions or assertions contained 
in the foregoing article are the private ones 
of the writer, and are not to be construed 
as official or reflecting the views of the 
Navy Department or of the Naval service at 
large. | 





Human Nature 


Human nature is not fixed, unchangeable and evil, as our traditions have 
taught us. Human nature is flexible and plastic, with many potentialities which 
can be developed for good or ill, and patterned into different kinds of person- 
ality-character structures, as shown by the many different cultures all over 
the world. As we guide and direct the processes of personality formation in | 
childhood and youth, we may utilize these human potentialities to redirect our bod 
culture and contribute to the establishment of a social order dedicated to the 
dignity of man, woman and the child—Lawrence K. Frank. 
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The Change of Life 


The Period of the Change of Life in No Sense 


Signifies that Hereafter One Begins a 


Sharp Descent to a Decline 


BY PHILLIP POLATIN, M. D. 
and 
ELLEN C. PHILTINE 





OONER or later in all our lives 
the time comes when the physio- 
logic processes that started in our 
bodies during adolescence begin to 
slow down. Hormonal secretions which 
regularly supplied us with energy, fer- 
tility and corresponding emotional sen- 
sations of well-being begin to dwindle. 
The “change of life,’ or a change of 
functioning within the body, has begun. 
This period, which is called the 
menopause as it relates to women, is 
also known in a more general applica- 
tion to both sexes as the climacteric or 
climacterium or the involutional period. 
Menopause means, roughly, a cessation 
of the menstrual flow. Climacteric or 


This article is part of a chapter from The 
Well-Adjusted Personality, published by J. 
B. Lippincott Company. Copyright 1952 by 
Phillip Polatin and Ellen C. Philtine, and 
reprinted by permission. This book is the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection 
for April. 


climacterium refers more broadly to 
the rounding of the top of the ladder 
of life, with a beginning of the descent, 
while the term involutional period sig- 
nifies a turning back of the bodily 
functions to the state preceding the 
development of reproductive capacity 
at puberty. 

In these terms we see described the 
purely medical picture of what happens 
to us at the change of life. Women, 
usually between the ages of forty-five 
and fifty or fifty-five, begin to stop 
menstruating and become unable to 
conceive children. Men, usually ten 
years later in life, between fifty-five 
and sixty-five, begin to suffer potency 
disturbances and may experience some 
difficulty in sexual performance. 

Because of the glandular and tissue 
changes that are taking place, some 
women during their menopause may 
suffer reactions of fatigue, irritability, 
tension, anxiety, hot flushes, some rest- 
lessness and insomnia. Yet all these 
symptoms can be controlled most ef- 
fectively by hormonal treatments and 
many women never experience them 
or are not aware of any symptoms at 
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large 
that 
eighty-five percent passed through the 
change of life without any interrup- 
tion of their daily routine. 


studies of 
have 


alt; In fact, 
groups of 


some 


women shown 


As for men, the occurrence among 
them of such symptoms as have been 
mentioned is so negligible as to earn 
surprise if it is mentioned in the medi- 
cal literature. 

Since the medical treatment of any 
climacteric symptoms can be so effec- 
tive and since they are experienced 
comparatively rarely, to what then can 
we attribute the dread 
with which so many people, and es- 
pecially women, await the first intima- 
tion of the approach of their change 


unconscious 


of life? Largely the dread arises from 
our emotional conditioning and in that 
sense it is an expression of the emo- 
tional patterns and attitudes we have 
developed throughout our lives, rather 
than of any glandular alterations. We 
have certain attitudes toward ourselves 
as physical beings. Some of us derive 
narcissistic pleasure from our bodies. 
Some need to prove femininity or virili- 
ty through sex. Then there is our atti- 


tude toward past achievements and 
vratifications. We have a tendency to 
focus all our frustrations upon the 


change of life, as if it were a boil with- 
in which all dissatisfactions come to 
a head. 

\ctually, then, our emotional reac- 
tions to the change of life record our 
total emotional life-history. If we have 
enjoyed some satisfactions which have 
and 
fulfillment, we are likely to experience 


brought us a measure of peace 
no difficulties in adjusting to the glan- 
(ular and bodily changes that come at 
the the 
case with many who go unnoticed be- 


involutional period. This is 
cause we tend to concentrate our atten- 
tion on those who present conspicuous 


symptoms or who voice dramatic com- 


plaints. The latter frighten us to at- 
tention by confirming the old wives 
tales about men’s and 
women’s dreadful suffering during the 
change of life. 


deterioration 


HE TALE that makes perhaps the 
most fearful impression is that 
women very often “go mad” or under- 
go mental disturbances 
during the involutional period, the im- 


or emotional 





plication being that the derangement 
of the glandular system which a 
woman is helpless to control may alsi 
strike like lightning at her reason, de- 
ranging her entirely. Scientific find- 
ings rid us of this terrifying nonsense 

Another of the common misconcep 
tions which is responsible for much of 
our terror regarding the change of life 
is that it represents the loss of youth 
and attractiveness, loss of vigor a 
the power to enjoy sex, with a result- 
ant loss of all opportunity t shies - 
satisfactions not yet won. Let us ex- 
amine these erroneous ideas one by 
one. 

Unfortunately our individual reluc- 


tance to part with youth is reinf 
and exacerbated by the emphasis our 
competitive culture places upon youth 
and sexual vigor. Essentially ours is 
still a pioneering culture. We may 

no more land frontiers to conquer, but 


there are still the frontiers of oppor- 
tunity and success, of better jobs and 
bigger salaries, of better homes and 
more comforts for the home, all to be 
won only by competitive striving. On 


all sides the competitor we are expect- 
ed to contend with is youth, endowed 
with sexual attractiveness. The ung 
executive all the office girls gaze 
miringly in shirt advertisements is 
viously full of sexual magnetism. The 
young secretary who pleases het 
is invariably pictured not only as com- 
petent but as slim and attractive. The 
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stout or not-so-trim housewife is con- 
tinually exhorted by newspaper colum- 
nists and magazine writers to remem- 
ber that she must pit herself against 
the slim pretty girls her husband sees 
every day in the streets and in his office. 

It might almost be said that our cul- 
ture is so sexually oriented, with so 
high a premium placed upon youth, 
that it would be surprising if men and 
women alike did not confusedly iden- 
tify youth with all capacity for sexual 
enjoyment and success in general. But 
the result of this confusion is that we 
are afraid of middle age, and the in- 
volutional changes that force us to 
acknowledge it rouse all our anxiety 
and insecurity. 

Now the actual physiological facts 
are often in direct contradiction to the 
personal fears which our culture rein- 
forces with its idealization of youth. 
Many women begin to enjoy sex only 
after the menopause has relieved them 
of a perpetual dread of pregnancy. 
Sometimes husbands are agreeably 
surprised by this resurgence of sexual 
pleasure in a wife who seemed to be- 
come frigid and tense as soon as babies 
began coming. 

As a matter of fact, the mutual 
pleasure which husbands and wives 
may rediscover in each other at the 
time of a woman’s change of life oc- 
casionally results in “‘menopause ba- 
bies,”” conceived because contraceptive 
measures are abandoned prematurely, 
in ignorance of the fact that the meno- 
pause extends over two to three years, 
with the reproductive capacity - still 
functioning as long as there is inter 
light 
intervals of six 


mittent spotting or even very 
menstruation at 
months. 

As for men, the occasional potency 
difficulties they may begin to experi 


ence after the ages of fifty to fifty-five 
certainly do not interfere with their 


capacity for sexual pleasure and do not 
interfere at all with their reproductive 
functioning. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt said very aptly of a whole 
nation paralyzed by its economic plight, 
“The only thing we have to fear is fear 
itself.”” This psychological wisdom ap- 
plies just as truly to men confronted 
with one or two experiences of diffi- 
culty in achieving or sustaining an 
erection. The fear of experiencing a 
repetition of this sexual humiliation 
can so paralyze a man emotionally that 
he actually induces in himself a kind 
of psychic impotence, which has noth- 
ing to do with his glandular function- 
ing but which is superimposed from 
without, by his fears. Then he suffers 
a sexual inertia which he attributes 
falsely to his years. 


ATIENCE is the greatest virtue 

in dilemmas of this kind. A mid- 
dle-aged man is less likely to suffer 
difficulties in sexual performance if he 
remains calm and relaxed, wise enough 
to regard sexuality as only one of the 
satisfactions in his life instead of 
whipping himself up in panic to meet 
it as the paramount challenge to his 
failing manhood. There many 
middle-aged men who experience so 
few potency disturbances that they are 
hardly aware of them at all, and it is 
very probable that they are people who 
have mastered the art of 
Undeniably this calmer attitude to- 


are 


composure. 


wards body changes is easier to 
achieve if a man has achieved self-con- 
through satisfaction in his 
work and in hobbies and recreations, 
failure 
cannot undermine his broadly based 


fidence 


for then an occasional sexual 
security. Thus we can see how import- 
ant it is for men to approach the cli 
macteric with some established back 
ground of emotional satisfactions and 
outlets, 
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For instance, a man of fifty-five 
who played a good enough game of 
golf to have won two or three amateur 
cups in his class never worried about 
his occasional impotency ; unconscious- 
ly he regarded his athletic triumphs as 
proofs of his virility. The result was 
that his potency invariably was re- 
stored spontaneously. Men’s confidence 
in their continuing virility can be fed 
equally well by their pride in work or 
a non-athletic hobby. 

What many men fail to perceive is 
that anxiety about their potency is not 
necessarily connected with their cli- 
macterium, nor even with sexuality. 
Sometimes a man has unconsciously 
harbored anxiety about his potency all 
his life but only becomes aware of it 
when the climacteric provides him 
with an excuse to acknowledge it. 
Sometimes such potency fears are real- 
ly secondary, symptomatic expressions 
of a broader anxiety about continuing 
status in the masculine world of 
achievement. This brings us to an ex- 
amination of the threat which the 
change of life is commonly supposed 
to place in the way of further achieve- 
ment. 

We speak of the “prime of life,” 
but as with so many phrases we bandy 
about, we hardly know what we mean. 
Actually, the prime of life means the 
time when one has achieved the height 
of one’s abilities, when one has been 
ripened by experience, with work- 
habits established and some degree of 
confidence attained. 

With the long period of maturing 
that is imposed by our culture, with its 
emphasis upon prolonged education 
and preparation for careers or pro- 
longed competitive climbing to promo- 
tions on the job, the prime of life can 
hardly be reached before one is in one’s 
forties or even the early fifties. 

Thus the prime of life coincides for 
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many people with the change of life. 
Nor does attainment of the prime of 
life signify that thereafter one begins 
a sharp descent to a decline. On the 
contrary, in the world of achievement 
there is ordinarily a plateau of at least 
ten years longer of sustained fruitful 
work, before one faces the problem of 
leisure. 

We can see therefore that the fear 
of the change of life as an obstacle to 
further achievement derives more from 
our emotions than from reality. Sociol- 
ogists and economists have long real- 
ized that the plateau years of men’s 
working lives are of inestimable value 
to society, for these can be the peak 
years of men’s competence and con- 
tentment in whatever field of endeavor 
they have chosen, provided there is as- 
surance of their continuing value. This 
assurance industry is being urged to 
provide, by finding and keeping a place 
for middle-aged workers, and fortu- 
nately more and more companies are 
recognizing the economic wisdom of 
utilizing the skilled and experienced 
they formerly discarded. 


HE emotional problems of the 
married woman going through 
the change of life are apt to emanate 
from feelings of rejection (rather 
than frustration) and can react in a 
sense of inner loneliness, unless the 
married woman takes pains to reach 
out from within her circumscribed 
domestic sphere. Her problems are 
complicated by the fact that her meno- 
pause frequently coincides with the 
emancipation or complete departure of 
her children for lives of their own. For 
years she has been geared to care for 
and serve them; now her services are 
no longer needed and she finds herself 
left alone, with long empty days, feel- 
ing useless and rejected. 


Moreover, if her husband is ap- 
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proximately the same age as she is, he 
is still unaffected by any glandular 
changes. It will be ten to fifteen years 
before he will experience his climac- 
teric, and meanwhile by contrast with 
herself he seems youthful and healthy, 
pursuing all his usual activities with 
unabated zest. Is it any wonder that 
many married women at this time seem 
weepy without reason, yielding to self- 
pity and even accusing their families 
of not loving them or of failing in 
sympathy for them? 

One woman, whose two sons were 
at college and whose daughter was 
married, said after describing her 
symptoms of severe palpitations and 
faintness, followed by dizzying head- 
aches, “It’s always worst on Sundays.” 
It developed that on Sundays her hus- 
band always went out to play golf 
while she, consumed with envy and 
rage, stayed home to await her married 
daughter’s visit, which did not always 
materialize. Thus, forsaken by her 
husband who calmly pursued his cus- 
tomary pleasures, she suffered a double 
rejection if her daughter did not come. 
Then she began to brood over the fact 
that her sons did not write from col- 
lege as often as they should, and it 
seemed to her that nobody loved her. 
Tormented by a mental picture of her- 
self as fat, graying, forty-eight, not 
too well dressed, and neglected by her 
entire family, she would become aware 
of her sickening headache. 

“Don’t you ever play golf?” she was 
asked. 

“Who, me?” She seemed surprised. 
“Oh, I used to, but—” with a self- 
disparaging gesture that indicated her 
superfluous weight and her creeping 
hot flush—‘I can’t now.” 

She had allowed herself to be trap- 
ped in a vicious circle. Because she had 
suffered some uncomfortable symp- 
toms at the beginning of her meno- 
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pause, she had abandoned golf, her 
only form of exercise. Because she had 
relinquished this exercise, she had 
gained weight and lost the companion- 
ship of her husband. Now that she was 
fat and suffering additional symptoms 
as a result of her excessive brooding 
over her lonely neglect, she felt that 
she could no longer play golf. She was 
advised to go out with her husband 
on Sundays, even if she merely played 
one or two holes and then sat on the 
porch of the country club to chat with 
friends. She needed not only the exer- 
cise but the stimulus of outside con- 
tacts, to take her mind off herself. 

It was remarkable to see how quick- 
ly this woman rallied, beginning to 
take more pride in her appearance, 
feeling less dependent upon the atten- 
tions of her children, and enjoying the 
satisfaction of recapturing her hus- 
band’s companionship. Within a month 
she was far less conscious of any un- 
comfortable menopausal symptoms. 

Many women make the mistake of 
abandoning physical activities or other 
outside activities as soon as they ex- 
perience any menopausal discomfort. 
They should, on the contrary, broaden 
their interests, even if they do have to 
exercise some moderation in their 
energy output. The secret of extending 
interests while conserving energy has 
been mastered by many active, success- 
ful middle-aged women noted for their 
contribution to community affairs. 

One such woman explained, “I used 
to be a fusspot about the house, for- 
ever poking into corners and polishing 
silver. Now I’ve packed away all my 
silver, except what we actually use; I 
don’t bother with corners except once 
a month, and I find I’m not too ex- 
hausted to attend committee meetings 
and go out with my husband.” In other 
words, she had had the wisdom to 
break up her obsessional rigidity so 
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that she could put important things 
first. 


We all tend to become creatures of 
habit and by the time we are forty or 
forty-five our patterns of behavior may 
have become so rigidly settled that 
they appear utterly unchangeable. Yet 
even a huge rock can be chipped and 
hewn with a hammer and wedge; con- 
crete can be smashed, if need be. The 
human habit, however rigid, is still 
more flexible than rock or concrete. 
We must ask ourselves whether our 
habits stand in the way of new adjust- 
ments to a new life-situation, required 
for our fuller happiness. 

Married women who long ago gave 
up work to devote themselves to keep- 
ing house particularly ought to ask 
themselves this question at the change 
of life. There is nothing more con- 
ductive to a rigid obsessional pattern 
than housework, which has to be re- 
peated every single day. As a result, 
some women keep on cleaning just as 
ritualistically after children have mar- 
ried and left home as they did when 
the house was crowded and dirtied by 
many smali feet. It is their defense 
against the cultivation of outside inter- 
ests; it “keeps them busy” but it also 
keeps them secluded from the happen- 
ings of the world, often to the despair 


or the alienation of their husbands. 
They suffer from a kind of house- 
wife’s psychosis, an encapsulation 


within a rigid household routine, which 
can become a very weak defense in 
times of emotional upheaval, such as 
the menopause. 


Such women ought to ask them- 
selves, “Which is more important, the 
house, which is my retreat from the 
world, or my relationship with my hus- 
band, which requires me to have some 
contact with his world? Isn’t this a 
habit I can break, before I am in dan- 
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ger of losing all touch with everything 
and everybody ?” 

Sometimes the answer is to ex- 
change the house, once bought to meet 
the needs of an expanding family, for 
a small apartment adequate for the 
needs of the two people left, husband 
and wife. Very often this solution 
breaks up the rigid preoccupation and 
releases the woman’s energies for larg- 
er interests. People who deplore the 
abandonment of large homes to which 
married sons and daughters can come 
with their children do not realize that 
frequently those homes are maintained 
at the cost of a mother’s rigid enslave- 
ment; productive of pleasure for her 
children perhaps, but stifling to the 
woman in her menopause and to her 
husband, who must continue their life 
together for the many years they still 
have ahead. 


OW it is a curious thing that 
4 NV when men begin reacting emotion- 
ally to their climacteric, they rarely en- 
counter sympathy; on the contrary, 
they may be ridiculed. Possibly this ts 
because their reaction usually takes the 
form of an exaggerated emphasis upon 
their continuing virility, as if to repu- 
diate the encroachments of time 
their sexual powers. 

Such men may go on sexual binges, 
seeking out show-girls or models or 
other attractive young women whose 
glamorized activities publicly represent 
sex. If they have money, they may be- 
come “sugar daddies,” willing to put 
up with the half-concealed contempt 
of the young women they set up in 
establishments as long as the relation- 
ship publicily proclaims their virility 
In some instances, they may simpl) 
seem silly, making fools of themselves 
by trying to impress every young gif! 
they meet. Occasionally, too, this repu- 
diation of the climacteric with its im- 
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plication of waning potency will lead 
aman of fifty-five or sixty to contract 
a “June and December” marriage with 
a blooming young woman of twenty- 
five or thirty, with results that are not 
always happy, unless the young woman 
is seeking a father-substitute in her 
husband. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that such reactions to the climacteric 
are uncommon and that, even when 
they do occur, they will as a rule con- 
stitute a passing phase. It is as if ‘this 
sexually exaggerated behavior were an 
occasional male substitute for the phy- 
sical menopausal symptoms of women, 
necessary for certain men to go through 
before they can come to terms with 
their modified sexual functioning. 
Very often such men have been sexu- 
ally repressed, with a history of long 
marriage to frigid or unresponsive 
wives, or, if unmarried, with little 
sexual experience, so that this last fling 
represents an effort to crowd in before 
it is too late all the gratification they 
have been denied. 

For example, a_ fifty-five-year-old 
accountant married for twenty years 
to a neurotic, extremely hypochon- 
driacal woman with whom he had two 
grown children of college age sudden- 
ly began having an affair with one of 
his office stenographers, a girl not 
much older than his own daughter. For 
years he had not been potent with his 
wife, who was always ailing and using 
one fancied complaint or another to 
discourage his sexual advances. With 
the stenographer he was virile and felt 
like a lion. Nevertheless, he was shock- 
ed when his wife instituted suit for a 
divorce as soon as she found out about 
the affair. 

love my family,” he protested to 
the lawyer. “How can she do this to 
me, to our children, breaking up the 
whole family! All right, I’ve been a 
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fool, trying to recapture my youth, but 
how many years do I have left? She 
always made me feel like an old man. 
3ut at our time of life, to break up our 
home, make fools of ourselves to our 
children!” 

Fortunately, the lawyer was an old 
friend of the family and desired no 
than the husband to the 
family broken by divorce. He persuad- 
ed the wife to meet the husband in the 
office of a marriage counselor, who 
managed to effect a reconciliation by 
pointing out that the wife was not en- 
tirely blameless for her husband’s seek- 
ing a last sexual fling and that in any 
case the long years of marriage should 
not be nullified by one episode, especi- 
ally for the children’s sake. 

In many other such cases, however, 
misunderstanding of the transient 
quality of the man’s climacteric crisis 
results in the destruction of marriage, 
with considerable pain and humiliation 
for the husband, the wife and grown 
sons and daughters. Sometimes the 
man himself misunderstands the pass- 
ing nature of his crisis and interprets 
an infatuation as a sign of permanent 
alienation from his family, so that it is 
he who demands a divorce. Sometimes 
grown children are outraged by their 
father’s embarrassing behavior and 
righteously clamor for their mother to 
obtain a divorce. 

All impulsive pressure for a divorce 
should be resisted in these situations 
until there has been a_ cooling-off 
period for all concerned, after which 
the problem should be taken to a quali- 
fied marriage counselor. As we have 
seen before, divorce rarely solves any 
problems, especially for middle-aged 
people who are poorly equipped after 
long years of routinized marital com- 
panionship to face the emotional and 
social loneliness that is the inevitable 
sequel of divorce at that time of life. 
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T acertain stage in counseling, the 

client is eager to get rid of his 
egocentricity. The word “Ego” to him 
has a completely negative connotation. 
He says, “My Ego makes me do this,” 
and he means that his action is condi- 
tioned by egocentricity. In the exact 
psychological sense, the Ego is neither 
good nor bad; it represents the center 
of our consciousness and is present 
within everybody who is awake. The 
Ego is what we mean when we say “I.” 
Only if this “I” is the center of one’s 
interest is one egocentric. As long as 
what he calls ‘I’? serves the interest of 
the group, he is ‘““We-centered.” “I'll 
go shopping; you prepare the vege- 
tables; so that WE can have dinner at 





This article is part of a chapter from 
What Do You Advise? the current Dividend 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book Club. Pub- 
lished and copyright 1946 by Ives Washburn, 
Inc, and reprinted by permission. The book 
was reviewed by Roy Burkhart in our March 
issue, 
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six o'clock.” 
“We.” 

As soon as we get rid of our egocen- 
tricity, we find that the conscious 
structure of the personality is an ex- 
tremely important factor in life. To 
avoid the term “Ego structure,” we 
may call it the “structure of conscious- 
ness.” This structure is our only safe- 
guard against the overpowering influ- 
ences of the unconscious. The images 
would take control of our actions; we 
should be tossed around by emotional 
waves, were it not for the solid struc- 
ture of our consciousness. A clear 
philosophy—a system of principles and 
values, and a good method of dealing 
with our own impulses individual and 
collective—is a presupposition of a 
healthy equilibrium. In the case of ego- 
centricity, the structure of the individ- 
ual’s consciousness is not only too 
strong, but at the same time distorted. 
The result is “inanition.” In the case 
of “inundation,” the structure of the 
conscious personality is too weak. The 
individual is, as it were, drowned by 
the rising flood of collective forces. 

When the client begins to see that 
his Ego-image contains many errors, 
and that his behavior patterns are un- 
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duly controlled by such an erroneous 
image, he begins to fight against his 
Ego, and may even develop a new in- 
feriority feeling because he cannot rid 
himself of this tyrant. Then it is time 
to show him that everybody—even the 
saint—has an Ego-image, and that no 
Ego-image can be completely correct. 
What I think about myself may be 
true today ; but it will be wrong tomor- 
row. The goal which | formulate today 
should develop into another and higher 
goal very soon. But this development, 
even where it is worked out 
sciously and conscientiously, cannot 
parallel exactly the development of my 
real life. On the other hand, one can- 
not refrain from judging oneself alto- 
gether. Every plan, every decision, 
presupposes an evaluation of what can 
and cannot be done. One must have a 
picture of one’s possibilities, limita- 
tions, tasks, and duties; and should al- 
low for a large margin of error. No 
one should mind the existence of his 
Ego-image, or its being wrong. 


con- 


OWEVER, there is an essential 
difference between the existence 
of an Ego-image as a temporary ex- 
pedient, a tool among other tools like 
an X or Y in an algebraic equation, 
and the domination of a rigid Ego- 
image which constitutes the highest 
value and final goal of all behavior pat- 
terns. In the first case the Ego-image 
is a means in the service of inferior 
values. In the second case it is an “ab- 
solute truth’ or ideal; it becomes the 
highest value. The individual in the 
first case is “‘allocentric” ; the center of 
gravity, the highest value, is different 
from the Ego. In the second case, the 
individual is egocentric: his Ego and 
his highest value coincide. 
Mr. Gregg is eager to earn money. 
This statement alone does not tell us 
whether he is egocentric or allocentric. 
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He wants the money for a cause that 
he supports. We still do not know 
whether he is egocentric or allocentric 
(which is here identical with “up- 
selfish”). If he wants the money for 
himself, we know that he is egocentric 
which here is identical with selfish or 
egoistic. 

But let us suppose that he uses the 
money for the cause with apparent un- 
selfishness. Still we may discover that 
he is priding himself excessively on his 
generosity; or that he uses his con- 
tribution to the cause in the service of 
his own influence in the movement. In 
either case, his unselfishness becomes 
sheep’s clothing which hardly covers 
the egocentric wolf. 

Mr Gregg should not try to abolish 
his Ego-image altogether. He should 
try to use it as a tool for the purposes 
of a non-egocentric life. All the physi- 
cal and mental functions that he per- 
forms are somehow related to his Ego 
He cannot help eating; and he must 
honestly confess, “I am eating and en- 
joying my food.” But if he does so in 
the service of good health and uses his 
good health in the service of his coun- 
try or his church or family, without 
any special pride or conceit, his Ego 
is, at least for the time being, in its 
right place; and, to be sure, his enjoy- 
ment of the food, its assimilation and 
digestion, will be perfect. If he eats ac- 
cording to the pattern of a spoiled 
child, indulging in his favorite dishes 
in order to make up for the incon 
veniences of his work, he performs the 
same function but in the service of 
egocentric goals; his enjoyment wil 
have a different flavor, and assimila- 
tion and digestion will be questionable. 

According to the old saying, we cat 
eat in order to live, or live in order to 
eat. In psychological language : eating 
can serve the Ego—or it can serve life 

The same i; true with almost every 
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function. Every child knows that weep- 
ing can be the natural expression of 
pain or sorrow ; but it can also be a 
means to catch the attention or provoke 
the pity of the adults. The child can 
train his tear glands to function either 
way. The boy can run in order to reach 
a certain place; or he can run to out- 
race his companions, or simply to show 
off. The adult can speak in order to 
convey certain information, or to per- 
suade someone to do something, or to 
show that he is an excellent speaker. 
In the latter case, his performance is 
threatened by blunders and, in the long 
run, by a speech inhibition, just as the 
boy who tries to show off is in danger 
of tripping and falling. 

It is the general law that the ego- 
centric misuse of our physical and 
mental functions is doomed to failure 
sooner or later. Even the sexual func- 
tion, if misused egocentrically, leads 
to impotence and frigidity. All ego- 
centricity finally destroys itself. If the 
Ego-image becomes the tyrant of our 
life, it begins to commit suicide. This 
is the tragedy of the Ego. 

From now on the client can track 
down egocentric misuses in almost 
every activity of his life. He becomes 
a detective who discovers traces of the 
criminal everywhere. He will be the 
more successful, the less moralism and 
pessimism he lets slip into this game. 

Mr. Jackson discovers egocentricity 
even in his most sacred relationships. 
His love for his wife is egocentric and 
his prayers are egocentric as well. He 
is dismayed and depressed by this dis- 
covery. The counselor may be sure that 
his dismay and depression are even 
more egocentric than the rest of his 
life. As soon as possible, Mr. Jackson 
should accept the ubiquity of egocen- 
trictiy, just as we have to accept the 
ubiquity of germs in the air that we 
breathe. The question is not whether 
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the enemy exists. It is not even how 
strong the enemy is; the question is 
only whether we can win back the lost 
country step by step. And this we can 
do. 


HE WAY out is not a new resolve 

to become less egocentric, nor the 
vigorous attempt to do something for 
others and not for one’s Ego. All these 
moralistic improvements are still ego- 
centric. They serve one’s pride. Mr. 
Jackson, if he attempts such a moral- 
istic improvement, would soon think— 
or even say in a kind of prayer: “Look, 
God, how hard I try to become allo- 
centric! If I fail, is not my honest at- 
tempt at least of a certain value? Am 
Ah, but this is still 
selfish! So I humbly confess that | 


I nota gor dd be V ? 


cannot get rid of my selfishness. I have 
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to rely on Thy mercy. See how humbk 
I am and how and hoy 
deeply religious !—Oh, but this is stil 
selfish. Just see how I am—what a big 
Ego—I am the greatest sinner that has 
ever lived!” He will run around j 
circles, wasting time and energy, an 
the whole thing becomes a ridiculous 
bore. 

Now it is time to investigate the 
other side. Mr. Jackson have 
some unselfish features. Everybody 
has. Occasionally he has done some. 
thing with his right hand while the lef 
hand didn’t know what the right han¢ 
did. Quite naturally, half consciously 
in a kind of routine gesture, he doe 
many unselfish things. The less he i 
aware of these “good deeds,” the bet 
ter they are. Self-consciousness an 
selfishness are kin to each other; un 
selfishness and unawareness are to- 
gether on the other side of the fence 


miserable 


must 


But Mr. Jackson cannot remain ut- 
aware of what he does. He has t 
revise his behavior patterns; and it 


doing so, he must become more awar 
of what he does. He had to study the 
way that he behaves; and this means 
that he must learn to be conscious 0 
those things of which he was former) 
unconscious. 

Many of those unconscious actions 
are egocentric; others are not. Mr 
Jackson must learn to distinguish no 
so much between and un 
conscious, as between egocentric af 
allocentric activities. Later, as he be 

more and more allocentric, 
large part of his activities will 
become unconscious. 

Mrs. 
women’s clubs. She was quite naive @ 
the beginning, enthusiastic about her 
subject, and incidentally unconsciows 
of her methods of speech. Then sht 
became rather successful ; she was cof 
plimented on the charm of her voice 
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manner, and diction. She became self- 
conscious ; her egocentricity influenced 
her speech mechanism; she began to 
watch herself and to stammer. The 
counselor should know that this may 
develop into a serious speech inhibition 
unless Mrs. Douglas replaces her ego- 
centricity with something better. Dur- 
ing the time of transition, she cannot 
help being conscious of what she does, 
why she does it, and how she does it. 
3ut when she outgrows her egocentri- 
city, she will forget how she speaks. 
She will think only of what she has to 
say and how she can make her hearers 
understand exactly what she means. 
The healthy attitude which should 
replace egocentricity can be described 
from two opposite angles. First, we 
may call it “objectivity.” Here it stands 
in contradistinction to the attitude of 
the egocentric person, who is subjec- 
tive, judging everything from his 
private point of view. But we can also 
call it “We-feeling,” because the indi- 
vidual does not judge himself -and 
others with regard to his private in- 
terest but with regard to the welfare 
of all the people involved. “Objectivi- 
ty” refers to the outer world in which 
we are a part. It evokes the idea that 
each one is a cog in one of many 
wheels on a huge machine. We have to 
play our part whether we like it or 
not. In this sense, we should look at 
ourselves and our actions objectively. 


“ E-FEELING” the 

subjective side of life. But 
there is not one subject alone; there 
are many subjects, all of equal right 
and equal value. They form an organ- 
ism, a group, an organization such as 
family, community, or nation. Each 


refers to 


individual is a conscious member of 


the great organism and participates in 
the higher life and the higher con- 
sclousness of the whole. In this sense, 


EGOCENTRICITY 


un 
un 
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we should be aware of ourselves and 
our task in life “subjectively,” but from 
the point of view of the super-individ- 
ual subject which includes and sup- 
ports us as the body includes and sup- 
ports its cells. 

There is nothing helpful in theoreti- 
cal philosophizing. All words and 
terms such as egocentricity, objectivity, 
We-feeling, should be introduced only 
when there is sufficient evidence of the 
existence ind importance of the thing 
they dencte. Philosophy first develops 
the concept and looks for its verifica- 
tion in reality later. It is deductive. 
Psychology, and especially psychologi- 
cal counseling, should be inductive. 
We should gather the material first, 
separate the different experiences, put 
together similar facts, then label them, 


and finally explain them by an ade. 
quate theory. The existence of egocen. 
tric functions and objective functions 
has to be proved; and if the client asks 
us why this is as it is, we should no 
resort to philosophical explanations 
about the nature of evil, human free 
dom, and unavoidable deviation. We 
should delay the explanation until ad. 
ditional material enables us to under- 
stand the origin and the history of 
deviation, freedom, and evil. This is 
the only method which enables th 
client to outgrow his problems and t 
replace egocentricity by We-feeling. It 
is the process of actual development, 
and does not occur as a result of mere 
theoretical discussion and _ ineffective 
moral resolutions. 
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Censoring the Controversial 


To the Editor: 

| value your magazine highly. I surely 
would want my subscription to remain in 
force. Only this criticism I would offer. I 
am sure that many of your readers still be- 
lieve, as I do, in the inspiration and iner- 
rancy of the Holy Scriptures, and that Jesus 
truly was “God manifest in the flesh,” and 
lives today as my Lord and Savior. 

I beg you to strive to abstain as much as 
possible from publishing matters that tend 
to undermine these convictions, . because 
those matters offset any usefulness they may 
have. After all, I, and I think others in great 
number, still hold firmly that where science, 
also the science of psychology, comes into 
conflict with the Bible, science, not Scripture, 
is in error. 

Rev. Arto KRUEGER 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
To the Editor: 

I am sorry to be late with my criticism 
of an article in the December issue. But I 
feel impelled to state that we still love, wor- 
ship, and serve our Lord and Savior as One 
born of a virgin. We accept the New Testa- 
ment narratives of the birth of Jesus as his- 
tory and not mythology. The author of the 
article is evidently trying to clothe his un- 
belief in garments of respectability and in- 
telligence. 

CHAPLAIN EuGENE W. PILGRIM 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Dwight, Illinois 
To the Editor: 
Usually I read every issue of your maga- 
zine with a good deal of satisfaction. Once 
ina while I come across an article that 
somewhat upsets me. In your December, 
1952, issue you carry Oren H. Baker’s “The 
Myth and Challenge of Christmas.” I do not 
relish the theological controversial in a psy- 
chology magazine. If the author belongs to 
those to whom “the so-called doctrine of the 


birth, for example, is repugnant 
(p. 28) that’s his responsibility. To 
have to meet denial of the virgin birth of our 
Lord is fully as repugnant to me. 

I may belong to a minority when dis- 
regarding the Roman Catholics and Greek 
Catholics. I fail to see any good will in 
bringing up the controversial. The author 
complains of “theological bickering.” Well, 
who starts it? Do I have to bow down to 
pontifical authority? 

I do not see how my understanding of 
psychology is advanced by this particular ar- 
ticle. Anyway, I pay for better understand- 
ing of psychology and not for the propaganda 
of any brand of theology. 

Rev. Dirk VAN DER VoET 
The Community Church 
East Gloucester, Massachusetts 


‘virgin 


To the Editor: 

I would like to discuss the article “The 
Myth and Challenge of Christmas.” The 
reason many of us have subscribed to the 
magazine is due to a concern with modern 
thinking of the means whereby psychology 
may contribute to a more effective ministry. 
The article I refer to by Oren H. Baker is 
basically doctrinal and controversial. It has 
little place in your magazine, and I would 
like to point out the reason. 

There is a definite but growing tendency 
to couch abstruse philosophical concepts in 
that terminology of experimental psychology 
which has grown out of specific experimental 
conditions and which has reference to very 
particular mental processes and behaviour 
patterns. There is also a tendency today to 
loosely apply psychoanalytical terminology to 
“logical” and theological propositions with 
the purpose of giving them added cogency. 
It seems today that if you appear sophisti- 
cated by superciliously throwing off some 
premise or confuting some argument with 
psychological terms that you have demolish- 
ed the opposition and have cleverly given an 
understanding which conforms with the most 
basic facts of reality. 
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There are thus two deleterious results. 
The first is to psychology. I am in the 
process of reading David P. Ausubel’s Ego 
Development and the Personality Disorders, 
and he indicates the many words that must 
be discarded simply because they have been 
used so ridiculously by every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry. The second bad result is to the 
use of logic and clear thinking. People with 
a superficial knowledge of psychology are 
impressed by the reckless use of pseudo- 
psychological jargon and are apt to sacri- 
fice the ability to think clearly when they 
feel someone “sees into” the crux of the 
matter by “understanding” the mental 
processes involved. 

Take for example, the statements on page 
28 by Dr. Baker. The virgin birth is re- 
pugnant on “historical and logical’ grounds. 
In plain language he rejects the possibility 
of supernatural intervention in history, and 
discards this historical Christian concept -be- 
cause of unbelief. Then what does he do? He 
rationalizes his prejudice by psychological 
jargon. 

Let me quote: “Elemental primitive emo- 
tion sets its own terms. Its tendency is to 
resist the coercion of literal formulation, but 
it will yield to an art that subtly weaves a 
pictorial fabric around an instinctual con- 
cern deeply laid in human nature.” If any 
training, Sir, at Brooklyn College, Univer- 


sity of Delaware, and the University 
Cincinnati in clinical and experimental psy 
chology means anything at all, and if I hay 
learned anything, then to that degree I ca 
say that Dr. Baker’s statement means jug 
about nothing. In fact, if someone trained jr 
experimental psychology with years of ex 
perience read that statement it would pr 
voke hearty laughter. What instinctual cor 
cern? What human nature? What litera 
formulation? Coercion? What resistance 
What foolishness! 


Actually, some marvelous experimenta 
work and clear psychological work has beer 
applied to myths by Rev. Dr. Albert Wyck 
off, author of Acute and Chronic Unbeliei 
For many years he was at the Biblica 
Seminary in New York ably demonstrating 
the historic doctrine of the vigin birth to k 
valid. If Dr. Baker wishes to be naively 
rude before other reverent ministers, let m 
be rude by applying a quotation from Th 
Virgin Birth by J. G. Machen, perhaps the 
most scholarly work on the virgin birth in 
our possession: “Certain it is that men wh 
reject the virgin birth scarcely ever hold t 
a really Christian view of Christ. Conceiy 
ably, indeed, a man might reject this miracle 
and yet accept other miracles that the New 
Testament contains . .. But it perhaps would 
be difficult to find a single New Testament 
student of any prominence who holds to such 
a view today . . . those who reject the vir- 
gin birth reject the whole supernatural view 
of Christ” (p. 391). 

Since when in Pastorat PsycHo.ocy d 
we have to read_ theological 
thrown in with good material on psych 
ogy? This question is important because the 
ministers who reverence this important fact 
in the history of our divine Lord may bk 
coming out of their shells to appropriate the 
clinical value of psychology as it affects the 
ministry. They do not want to feel, I am 
sure, that one must accept doctrinal unbelie 
in order to go along with those alert to the 
aids of psychology. 


prejudices 


Perhaps PastoraL Psycnotocy may be 
awed by important-sounding names of sup 
posedly important people in the ministry, but 
the clergy have run the gamut of all shades 


by Unitarianism in any form and using am) 
language. Personally, no one is forcing me 
to read such articles, but as vice-president 
of an important conservative ministerial 
group here in Cincinnati, I am having op 
portunity to plan seminars on the aids @ 
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psychology and have thought of suggesting 
your periodical. None of us, however, want 
to wade through that sort of thing before 
we come to the valid findings of men trained 
in psy chology. 

Rev. Ropert J. St. CLatr 

North Fairmount Presbyterian Church 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Editor's Note—The foregoing letters re- 
fer to some brief references which Oren H. 
Baker made to the theological question of 
the virgin birth in his December article on 
‘The Myth and Challenge of Christmas.” 
We always welcome such frank 
from our readers. 

From our point of view, however, there is 
a sharp distinction between our publishing 
an article dealing directly with a question 
like this—and our censoring authors for ex- 
pressing views on such matters incidental to 
their writing about something else. Dr. 
Baker’s article was plainly directed to a 
different kind of point. If he felt it necessary 
r helpful to comment on some other points, 


comment 


that seems to us to be up to him. Our ac- 
ceptance of the article was for its main point 
It has been our conviction that we would 
tun the risk of becoming narrow, isolated, 
and even dogmatic if we should attempt to 
eliminate everything from our articles which 
might give offense to some readers. In ac- 
cepting or rejecting articles, of course we do, 
in a way, censor them—but in regard to 
their main point and major thrust, not in 
regard to matters which incidental to 
such point and thrust. 

How do our readers feel about this policy ? 


are 


[To the Editor: 

I received your letter in answer to my 
criticisms. I felt your answer was both justi- 
fed and gracious, and I am sure that sort 
of response will go toward helping the minis- 
try of the periodical. 

Rev. Rosert J. St. CLair 
North Fairmount Presbyterian Church 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


To the Editor: 

I take this opportunity to thank you for 
the persona! guidance and aid you have 
given to me via your printed thoughts 
through your various articles and books. 

As a subscriber to PAsTorAL Psycuo.ocy, 
can highly recommend it to any pastor 
who is willing to take the time to read it. 
May I suggest that the senior seminarians 
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and theological post-graduates be apprised 
of the great pastoral aid given from time to 
time. 

I do not always agree with the theological 
bases taken by the psychologists who contri- 
bute to this publication. When such prob- 
lems seem glaring, I remind myself that 1 
am a pastor, and the psychologist is not. 

Rev. A. H. GRUuEBER 
Hope Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Columbus, Ohio 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The National Council on Family 
Relations will hold its annual confer- 
ence at the Kellogg Center for Con- 
tinuing Education, East Lansing, 
Michigan, September 1-3, 1953. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained by 
writing to National Council on Fami- 
ily Relations, 5757 South Drexel Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

A special conference on “A Federal 
Department of Welfare——Hope or 
Hazard for the Family,” was held by 
the National Council on Family Re- 
lations on Friday, February 27, 1952, 
in Chicago, for the purpose of evalu- 
ating the recent proposal of President 
Eisenhower for the creation of a Fed- 
eral Department of Public Welfare 
with cabinet rank. 


DR. F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


On January 27, more than one hun- 
dred persons from many walks of life 
gathered at Marble Collegiate Church 
in New York City to honor Dr. F. 
Ernest Johnson, recently retired di- 
tector of the National Council’s De- 
partment of Research and Survey. 

In addition to the many other great 
contributions which Dr. Johnson has 
made to the Church, it was on his ini- 
tiative as far back as 1926 that a com- 
mittee of ministers was organized to 
meet with a similar group of physi- 
tans from the New York Academy of 
Medicine, as a result of which the Na- 
tional Council’s Commission on Reli- 
gion and Health was born. 


FATHER AND FRIEND 

The chaplain in the armed forces 
stands “in the place of father and 
friend to every man who enters the 
3ishop William C. Martin, 
president of the National Council of 
Churches, said at a recent dinner of 
the Armed Forces Chaplains Board in 
New York City. The chaplains’ pres- 
ence, Bishop Martin said, is “a con- 
stant reminder of the fact that all in- 
dividuals and all nations stand under 
the sovereign judgment of Almighty 
God, and their record is one “of self- 
sacrificing devotion . on the battle- 
field, at sea, and in the air.” 

Chaplain Edward B. Harp, Jr., has 
just been appointed Chief of Navy 
Chaplains and Assistant Chief of 
Naval Personnel, succeeding Rear Ad- 
miral Stanton W. Salisbury upon his 
retirement. Chaplain Harp will be pro- 
moted to the rank of Rear Admiral. 
Chaplain Harp is a veteran of the bat- 
tle of Midway and received a letter of 
commendation meritorious con- 
duct as chaplain of the Hornet when 
that aircraft carrier was sunk in the 
Pacific. 

To relieve a critical chaplain short- 
age, the Air Force plans to develop its 
own training program through the Air 
Force Reserve Officers Training Corps 
beginning this fall. 

The new program is planned to pro- 
duce about two hundred religious of- 
ficers a year. Graduates will enter ac- 
tive 1955. The Air Force 
reports that they have a current short- 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 





LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Susy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


age of two hundred and fifty chay 
lains—a shortage which is expected 
nearly double when those now on a 
tive duty are released. 


DR. PEALE 

The Rev. Dr. Norman Vincent Peal 
last December celebrated the twentiett 
anniversary of his ministry at Marbk 
Collegiate Church, Fifth Avenue am 
29th Street, New York City. 

Jointly with Dr. Smiley Blanton, the 
outstanding psychiatrist, Dr. Peale or. 
ganized the Marble Collegiate Counsel. 
ing Clinic which, since 1934 has been 
performing a most important service t 
the parish of his church. As a result of 
the demands made upon it, the clini 
has been constantly expanding. It nov 
has a staff of twenty-two workers in- 
cluding six psychiatrists. It has recenth) 
been renamed the American Institute 
of Religion and Psychiatry, and in addi- 
tion to counseling also conducts a series 
of seminars for ministers in pastoral 
care. 


MARRIAGE COUNSELING 

The American Association of Mar- 
riage Counselor announces a_ limited 
number of fellowships in marriage coun- 
seling available to qualified professional 
persons. Requirements include a gradw- 
ate degree at least at the Masters leve 
in social work, clinical psychology 
medicine, or a closely related field ; and 
at least three years experience in work 
ing with people in the applicant’s own 
specialized field, or a minimum of a 
year of supervised clinical experience i 
an established clinic. 

For further details, write for the 
“Requirements for Applicants for Fel 
lowships,” Fellowship Committee, Eve 
lyn M. Duvall, Ph.D., Chairman, 
American Association of Marriage 
Counselors, 270 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. 
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REVIEWS OF Current Books 











HE WELL-ADJUSTED PER- 
SONALITY by Phillip Polatin, 
M.D. and Ellen C. Philtine (J. B. 
Lippincott Company—$3.95 ) 


(This book is the Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Selection for April.) 


Here is a very readable book on 
many personality problems of every- 
day life. It utilizes modern dynamic 
psychology in the presentation of 
causes, and illustrates the points made 
with case material. There are ten 
chapters in all and among them are 
chapters on the life and problems of 
youth, on adjusting to one’s work, on 
marriage and its adjustments. There 
are three chapters on different phases 
of parenthood. There is one chapter 
on the change of life, and the last one 
deals with the advanced years. 

While the psychology has depth, the 
language is simple and understandable. 
The authors have laudably avoided any 
tendency to shock, criticize, or preach 
but have straightforwardly discussed 
the problems of work, marriage, and 
parenthood so that the reader can see 
himself and ought, as a result, to have 
his emotional and intellecutal horizons 
widened in these various phases of 
living. This book can be recommended 
to newly wed couples, parents, stu- 
dents, as well as older people. It would 
setve as a good orientation book for 
any clergyman in the early phases of 
his study of the individual as seen by 
the psychiatrist. 

Occasionally, the language is a little 





strong as, for example, when on page 
&6 the “insecure” husband who wants 
his wife to work is alluded to as hav- 
ing a “neurosis,” and the efficient wife 
who fortunately marries this type of 
man satisfies her “aggression” through 
looking after him. But, it is hoped the 
reader will not carp but catch the spirit 
of attempting to give helpful insights. 
The chapters are wise and helpful 
reading. The authors, incidentally, have 
devoted ten pages of the book to a dis- 
cussion of the subject of religion— 
more than most psychiatric writers 
have ventured or cared to attempt. 
—QO. Spurceon Encuisu, M.D. 
Professor of Psychiatry 
Temple University Hospital 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE SEARCH FOR LIFE’S 
MEANING by Alfred G. Fisk 
( Revell—$3.00) 

This is a carefully written book, at 
times somewhat pedantic, but well and 
thoroughly done. Starting with the 
fundamental issues between idealistic 
and materialistic viewpoints, he shows 
that our best thinking and experience 
indicate that our world has “unity, 
order, organization in the structure of 
reality.” There are design and pur- 


pose in the universe, and at its heart 
there are goodness, truth, and beauty. 
Science is not an enemy to religious 
faith, but strengthens its foundations 
even though the religious thinker must 
go beyond it. The baffling problem of 
evil has no solution except that of 
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HYMNS OF 
HOPE AND COURAGE 


A Service-Book for Use in Hospitals 


Fourth Edition 
Revised and Enlarged 


A compact collection of hymns, prayers, 
and passages of Scripture designed to 
deepen aspiration for the better life, to 
strengthen faith in the love and healing 
power of God and to foster attitudes of 
courage and hope. Particular attention 
to problems common to hospital patients. 
For public and private worship. Tunes 
pitched for unison singing by the congre- 
gation. 
Single copies, cloth $1.10, paper $.90 

Per 100 copies, cloth $90.00, paper $70.00 


Edited and privately published by 


Anton T. Boisen 


750 South State Street, Elgin, Illinois 








How to Reach the Minds of Laymen 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, CHURCH PUB- 
LICITY and many other stimulating courses in 
literature, theology, etc. Competent faculty. In- 
dividual instruction. Reasonable. Write for in- 
formation. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


(A Correspondence Institution, Established 1896) 
6030 Lowell Ave. Irvington, Indianapolis 19, Ind. 
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THE BROWN SCHOOLS 
For Exceptional Children 
Year-round school for children with educational 
and emotional problems. Six separate residence 
centers, Suburban and Ranch, Competent pro- 
fessional staff offering medical care, training 
ind individual instruction. JESSE VILLAREAL, 
Ph. D., Speech Pathologist; PAUL L. WHITE, 
M. D., F. A. P. A. Medical Director; BERT P. 
BROWN, Pres., P. 0. Box 4008, Austin, Texas 








Apri 


fellowship with a loving God who j 
constantly with us. Through this fait} 
we may exercise an important meas 
ure of freedom and we can see tha 
immortality is the logical answer t 
our reasoning and our faith. Man may 
respond to the universe and to Gol 
who cares, thus finding not only his 
own true personal worth, but 
in life. 

For readers who have sat at the feet 
of Brightman, DeWolf, 
great teachers, the book is a 
of old straw. 


meaning 


and other 


threshing 


For the non-set 


inarian 
it should be a very helpful book. It 
goes into the circulating library of 
our church next Sunday. 
—QOscar M. PoLHemt 
Minister of The thodist 
Church 
Lancaster, New Hampshin 
HE FAITH AND MODERN 
MAN, by Romano  Guardim 
Translated from German  )jy 
Charlotte E. Forsyth. -antheon 
Press—$2.75 ) 
This little book of twel brief 


en Mm 
Germany during the second World 
War with the purpose of strengthening 
the faith of Christians cut off f 
usual ministrations of the church, and 
with the further purpose of giving ele 


chapters contains 





e€ssavs VTIt 


mentary instruction to the young t 
whom such instruction might otherwise 


be denied. Its content is Orthodox 


Roman Catholic doctrine, and this is 
a nthil obstat book. Its principal inter- 
est, whether for a Roman or a Protest- 
ant Christian, lies, we believe, in its 
exemplification of Christian teaching 
which strives to deal with the core of 
Christian faith and life in a brief com- 
pass, against a background of modem 


forms of thought and modern secular 
pressures, 
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lessons 
that job well in a time of great testing: 
and Guardini’s work appears to have 


met this 
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whether Roman or 
afford to take 
who has done 


Anv Christian, 
Protestant, can 
from any man 


well 


acid test in Germany. 
Lewis J. SHERRILL 

Professor of Practical Theology 
Union Theological Seminary 
COMPULSION 
(International 
-$5.00). 


Freud’s early 


AND 


Reik. 


OGMA 

by Theodor 
Universities Press, Inc. 
Theodor Reik, one of 
ipils and most intimate friends, has 
long been outstanding for his interest 
in applying psychoanalytic method not 
alone to psychotherapy but as well to 
the broad fields of philosophy and 
cultural evolution. 

Reik proceeds to show what he be- 
lieves to be a close parallel between 
the way in which an insecure child 
may try to solve his family conflicts 
by adopting unreal, obsessively valued 
compromises and the way in which re- 
ligious dogma has arisen and the se- 
curity purposes it serves for the reli- 
gious believer. 

Some ministers may find Dr. Reik’s 
views on the disturbing side and they 
can not be expected to agree with him 
in the main. Yet the reviewer believes 
that the modern minister should be ac- 
curately informed these 
since they are 


about views 
shared, in 


grees, by most psychiatrists. Dr. Reik’s 


varying de 


book 1s recommended as one of 
significance to all persons 
called upon to do personal counseling 
because of the light it sheds 
meaning of irrational, obsessive 
anisms and 
plaining the personal values 
seek through religious dogma. 

The author has documented his pre 
sentation in a_ thoroughly 
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THE CARPENTER’S METHOD 
OF PREACHING 
J. B. Deaver Cooke 


This book is a simple and effective method of 
producing a sermon of uplifting power. It de- 
scribes a principle which holds the key to the 
secret of sermon construction, and which can 
never be forgotten. The common faults of the 
average sermon are avoided by this practical 
homiletical procedure. It is designed to meet 
the need for an effective method of sermon de- 
velopment, and is a godsend to the man who 
has a difficult time with his sermons. $2.95 
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manner that will appeal alike to psy. 
chiatrists and to students of compara. 
tive religion. 
—WattTeR Stokes, M.D. 
Psychiatrist-Marriage 
Washington, D.C. 


Counselor 


HYSICIANS OF 
by Charles F. 

—$1.00) 

This book is an inspirational histor 
of man’s concern for his individua 
fellow man. Beginning with a brief 
reference to the Old Testament it pro- 
from Jesus and St. Paul t 
modern expressions of personal and 


THE SOU] 
Kemp ( Macmillar 


gresses 


pastoral concern for the individual 
With deep appreciation it shows that 
many of the great Christian leaders 
who are known for other achievements 
have been also men of deep com- 
passion. 


While doing full justice to men of 
the Christian faith, Mr. Kemp reaches 
out for other men and movements wh 
have shown an interest in individuals 
and who have furnished inspiration 
and challenge to Christian leaders. In 
particular, he has given emphasis t 
nsychology, case work, and psychoso- 
matic medicine, and then noted how 
all of these are coming together in cer- 
tain pastoral specialists. Out of th 
merging of various streams of concert 
has come a new 
education 


type of theological 
which emphasizes clinical 
training and a new type of preaching 
which deals with the problems people 


confront in their every day living. 





This is not a book to read to learn 








how to counsel or to do pastoral work, 

but one cannot read it without feeling 

challenged to open his heart to the 
aches and pains of his fellow men. 
—WILLIAM F. ROGERS 
Protestant Chaplain 

St. Louis City Hospital 
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spiritual STRENGTH 





for every day 


3 HERE'S A FAITH FOR YOU 


ROY M. PEARSON. This invigorating book offers a 
faith to live by—a realistic faith sufficient for the long pull of 
daily routine as well as for life’s emergencies. 
“A clear, effective presentation of a strong enlightened i 
Christian faith. Mr. Pearson speaks with an authentic voice based in experience and ~ 


insight.”—Nels F. S. Ferré. $2 © 


MAKING PRAYER REAL 


LYNN J. RADCLIFFE. “A splendid and helpful addition to prayer literature — 
. a seemingly endless treasure of suggestions concerning ways by which prayer ~ 
may become real in the life of the individual Christian.”—Shepherds. 
“For intelligent people in a scientific age who want to know the power of 
God and are willing to be changed.”—Monday Morning. 


LIVE WITH YOUR EMOTIONS 


HAZEN G. WERNER. A practical blueprinc for a life firmly grounded in 
Christ and effective and happy in today’s world. “Combines psychology, common 
sense, and Christianity.”"—Church Managemet.c. $2.50 


HOW TO BE A TRANSFORMED PERSON 


E. STANLEY JONES. A year’s daily devotional readings. 

f ed “The most challenging presentation of Christianity in terms of the 

Trans mt personal problems of modern man since the publication of his 
p sil— classic Abundant Living.”—Pulpit Preaching. 

el “Full of practical suggestions as well as spiritual insight.”— 

International Journal. 384 Paces. Pocket Size. $1.50 


STRENGTH FOR SERVICE a 
To God and Country 


Edited by NORMAN E. NYGAARD; Revised by ARTHUR 
STERLING WARD. For men and women in the services, at home = 
and everywhere—a virile, inspiring 2-minute message for every be 
day in the year. 

“An ideal gift for pastor, Sunday school teacher, parent, 
wife, or friend to present to one who is leaving at the call of coun- 
try.”—Review and Expositor. 

Mitirary Biouse Pocket Size—Nearty 400 Paces 
BLvuE For SAILoRS AND AIRMEN—KHAKI FOR SOLDIERS 
AND MARINES 90 Cents 


At Your Bookstore ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 











